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PREFACE 


"Why don*t more men come to chapel?" That appar¬ 
ently simple question, posed to the author by Chaplain 
Jamieson Matthias of the Southern Conservation Center, was 
the starting point for this study. 

The author is deeply indebted to Chaplain Matthias, 
Dr. Richard B. Heim, Mr. Robert Doran, Mr. Norman Holt, 
and other members of the staff of the Southern Conserva¬ 
tion Center, without whose cooperation this study would 
not have been possible; to the members of his guidance 
committee, especially to Dr. Frank Simper, for his pene¬ 
trating questions and patient guidance; to Miss Vicki Beals 
who did the tedious work of scoring the test instruments 
used in the study; and to the 52 inmates who took part in 
the survey and from whom the author has learned a great 
deal about what religion means to some men. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

In the field of the psychology of religion, a great 
deal has been written about the relationship between per- 
sonality factors and religious experiences such as conver¬ 
sion. Relatively little attention has been given, however, 
to the specific area which Gerhard Lenski has called the 
"ceremonial" religious orientation, by which he means at¬ 
tendance at corporate worship services and other organized 
religious group activities. 1 

I. THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study, conducted in the setting 
of a penal institution, is to deal with the question of why 
some inmates participate in the organized Protestant pro¬ 
gram of the institution and others, who also profess a Pro¬ 
testant religious preference, do not participate in the 
program. The specific questions to be explored ares 

1 . What is the relationship between previous reli¬ 
gious habits such as childhood Sunday School attendance and 
attendance at worship services as adults, and present 


Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor (Garden City, 
New Yorks Doubleday, 1961), p. 22. 
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participation or non-participation in the institutional 
religious program? 

2* What is the relationship between attitudes to¬ 
ward the institutional church as they have known it outside 
of prison and inmates' participation or non-participation 
in the institutional religious program? 

3* Are there certain personality factors which are 
more prominent in the men who participate in the religious 
program than in those men who do not participate? 

II. THE HYPOTHESES 

In relation to these questions, and as a guide for 
this study, the following hypotheses are proposed! 

1. The group of inmates who participate in the re¬ 
ligious program of the institution is composed of men who 
attended Sunday School as children more consistently than 
the group of inmates who do not participate in the insti¬ 
tutional religious program, as indicated by responses to 
the questionnaire "A Study of Religious Habits. 1 * 2 

2. The group of inmates who participate in the re¬ 
ligious program of the institution is composed of men who 
have attended church services as adults more consistently 
than the men who do not participate in the institutional 

2 See Appendix A, pp. 128-30* below, for a copy of 
this questionnaire. 
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religious program, as indicated by responses to the ques¬ 
tionnaire "A Study of Religious Habits.* 

3. Among the inmates who do not participate in the 
religious program there will be more suspicion and distrust 
toward the Church as they have known it outside the insti¬ 
tution than among those who do participate in the institu¬ 
tional religious program, as indicated by responses to the 
questionnaire "A Study of Religious Habits. M 

4. A statistically significant relationship will 

be found between inmates* participation in the institution¬ 
al religious program and the following personality factors 
as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In¬ 
ventory and the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaires guilt 
proneness, masculinity-femininity interest pattern, and 
paranoid trend. 

One hypothesis is proposed in relation to each of 
these personality factors. 

It is widely recognised that guilt proneness, or the 

prevalence of guilt feelings, plays a very important role 

in the personality structure of many persons, and that 

these feelings are often closely associated with religious 

training. Paul Tournier writes, for example t 

I cannot study this very serious problem of guilt with 
you without raising the very obvious and tragic fact 
that religion—my own as well as that of all believers 
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—can crush JT, e., increase guilt feelings/ instead of 
liberate.3 

Christianity-,--how ever, is associated not only with the in¬ 
crease of guilt feelings, but with the resolution of the 
whole broad problem of guilt. Indeed, such resolution is 
the major theme of the Christian faith. 

Guilt is the crucial problem for theology. Its great 
doctrines of Atonement, Reconciliation, Justification 
by Faith, and the forgiveness of sin through which both 
subjective and objective guilt are done away with, can 
scarcely have meaning without its doctrine of sin and 
its correlative guilt.4 

The general importance of the factor of guilt and 
its close association with religion are the reasons for its 
inclusion as a major part of this study. A difficulty 
arises, however, in finding reliable ways of measuring 
guilt feelings. None of the standard scales of the MMPI 
are designed to measure this factor. C. Marshall Lowe has 
helped to overcome this difficulty by constructing a spe¬ 
cial scale from the MMPI for the measurement of the guilt 
factor.^ This scale is employed in this study and is 


3paul Tournier, Guilt and Grace (New York* Harper A 
Brothers, 1962), p. 23. 

^John G. McKenzie, Guilts Its Meaning and Signifi¬ 
cance (New Yorks Abingdon Press, 19&2), p. 19. 

5 C . Marshall Lowe, "The Equivalence of Guilt and 
Anxiety as Psychological Constructs•" Journal of Consulting 
Psychology . XXVIIIs6 (December 1964), 553-54. 
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referred to as "Lowe’s guilt scale" (Lg).^ The factor of 
guilt is also measured on the "guilt proneness" or " 0 " 
scale of the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire• ? 

There are two assumptions underlying the following 
hypothesis concerning guilt. The first is that men who 
hare had a great deal of religious training as children 
have a higher level of guilt feelings than those who have 
not had such training, due to religion’s emphasis upon the 
sin and guilt of man. The second assumption is that a 
major reason for participation in the religious program 
with many men is the desire for an alleviation of uncom¬ 
fortable guilt feelings. 

Based on the foregoing facts and assumptions, it is 
hypothesised that: 

5* Inmates who participate in the religious program 
of the institution will register significantly higher 
scores on the Lg scale of the MMPI and on the 0 scale of 
the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire than those inmates who 
do not participate in the religious program. 

It is also widely known that Protestant churches in 
our society typically have a greater number of women than 


6 See Appendix A, p. 135 , below, for a list of 

the MMPI items included on this scale. 

?See Appendix A, pp. 131-3^» below, for a copy of 
this instrument. 
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men involved in their programs, the disproportion being 
greater than the imbalance between the sexes in the total 
population. A recent survey placed the overall ratio in 
Protestant groups in the United States at 55 por cent women 
to 45 per cent men.® Although the present study deals only 
with men, this factor of the appeal of religion for women 
has relevance. As Carl Jung has pointed out, "no man is 
throughout sc masculine that he possesses no feminine qual¬ 
ities at all."9 Th e assumption underlying the following 
hypothesis is that the religious interest is more pronounced 
in those men whose personality structures include strong 
feminine characteristics than in those men whose person- 
a lities are more decidedly "masculine." Thus, it is hypoth¬ 
esized that* 

6 . Inmates who participate in the religious program 
of the institution will register significantly higher scores 
on the masculinity-femininity (Mf) scale of the MMPI than 
those inmates who do not participate in the religious pro¬ 
gram. 10 


®Leo Rosten (ed»). Religions in America (New York* 
Simon and Schuster, 1963 ), p. 284. 

^Carl G. Jung, "Two Essays on Analytical Psychology," 
in his Collected Works (New York* Pantheon Books, 1953), 

vii, 203 T 

10 See Appendix A, p* 135 t below, for a list of 
MMPI items included on this scale. 
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The third personality factor included in this study 
is the paranoid trend, which may be defined as a tendency 
toward "suspiciousness, oversensitivity and delusions of 
persecution. It is assumed that the presence of these 

characteristics in the personality structure would reduce 
the likelihood of a person's participation in an organized 
religious program. Thus it is hypothesized that: 

7. Inmates who do not participate in the religious 
program of the institution will score significantly higher 
on the paranoia (Pa) scale of the MMPI and on the "proten¬ 
sion of paranoid trend" (L) scale of the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire than inmates who do participate in the reli¬ 
gious program.^- 2 

III. ORGANIZATION, METHODOLOGY AND RESOURCES 

The hypotheses which have been proposed will guide 
the organization of this study. In Chapter II, the results 
of the survey will be examined to determine whether or not 
they confirm the first three hypotheses. Hypothesis 4 is 
subdivided into the three hypotheses which follow, and 


J-^-S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory Manual (New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 195l)» p. 20. 

* 2 See Appendix A, p« 135 , below, for a list of 

MMPI items included on the Pa scale. 
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therefore requires no separate treatment* Chapters III, 

IT and T will deal with hypotheses 5» 6» and 7» respective¬ 
ly* Each of these chapters will contain theoretical mate¬ 
rial, selected from a wide range of authors, concerning 
the personality factor under study, following which the 
results of the survey will be given to determine whether 
or not the hypothesis has been confirmed. 

The survey to test the hypotheses will be conducted 
in the Southern Conservation Center, a penal institution 
of the State of California located near Chino, and in one 
of its satellite work camps. Camp Don Lugo. Of the approx¬ 
imately 600 men in these two institutions, 65 participate 
in one or more activities in the Protestant religious pro¬ 
gram. All of these men will be asked to participate in the 
study. In addition, the names of 65 other men who have 
indicated on their prison records that they have a Protes¬ 
tant religious preference, but who are not now participat¬ 
ing in the Protestant religious program of the institution, 
will be asked to take part in the study. These 65 names 
will be chosen from the total list of men who have indi¬ 
cated a Protestant preference by a process of random selec¬ 
tion, through the use of the table of random numbers. 1 ^ 

The men selected for the survey will be called together in 


^Frederick C. Hills, Statistical Methods (New Yorks 
Holt, 1955), p. 665 . 
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groups of 25 , approximately evenly divided between those 
who participate in the religious program and those who do 
not. The study will be explained to them briefly and their 
cooperation sought. However, the regulations of the insti¬ 
tution require that those who do not wish to cooperate must 
be dismissed without any penalty, so that participation of 
the inmates in this study becomes voluntary. 

Those who express a willingness to cooperate will 
be asked to come to two meetings of the small group. At 
the first session, following the explanation of the pro¬ 
ject, they will be asked to fill out the questionnaire "A 
Study of Religious Habits" developed by this author for 
this study, and the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire. At 
the second session, they will be asked to complete the Min¬ 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 

Private interviews will be conducted with inmates 
who request them in order to give fuller opportunity for 
expression of attitudes toward the Church and toward the 
religious program of the institution, as well as in order 
to check the validity of the test results by determining 
whether the responses checked on the tests represent the 
true feeling of the respondent. 

IV. LIMITATIONS 

Only the three personality factors named—guilt 
proneness, masculin ity-fe minini ty interest p attern, » n d _ 
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paranoid trend—will be considered. There were two cri¬ 
teria for selecting the factors to be considereds (1) they 
appear to the author to have a possible bearing on the 
question of why a man does or does not participate in the 
religious program; and (2) they are factors which are found 
on respectable psychological tests. 

The study is limited to men who have indicated a 
Protestant religious preference. There would seem to be 
little point in asking a man who considers himself an 
atheist why he does not attend religious services. 

This study is not a critique of the religious pro¬ 
gram as it now exists in the institution under considera¬ 
tion. It centers rather upon the individuals in that insti¬ 
tution and their attitudes toward and participation in the 
religious program. 

V. SPECIAL DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 

The Southern Conservation Center is served by a full 
time Roman Catholic and a full time Protestant chaplain, 
the Reverend Jamieson Matthias. Mr. Matthias and others 
conduct four types of group activities which are included 
in this study under the general heading of "Protestant re¬ 
ligious program." These are the Sunday morning chapel ser¬ 
vice, a "Yokefellows" group, a Bible study group (conducted 
by a correctional officer of the institution) and a "Teen- 
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Challenge" group (conducted by inmates). The Yokefellows 
group is an open discussion group, in which the men are 
free to express their feelings on any topic whatsoever. It 
is the most popular of the four activities, with an average 
attendance of 35• The average attendance at Sunday morning 
chapel service is 25. The "Teen—Challenge" group focuses 
its attention on the problem of dope addiction and presents 
the Christian life as the answer to this and other problems 
of living. Average attendance is 12. The Bible study grotp 
has an attendance of about five men. 

For the purposes of this study, the word "partici¬ 
pant" is used in reference to men who attend one or more of 
these religious program activities, and "non—participant" 
to refer to those men who do not attend. In the case of 
the men in Camp Son Lugo, the two words are used in rela¬ 
tion to their attendance or non-attendance while they were 
in the parent institution. They cannot attend now, and 
there is no comparable religious program in Camp Son Lugo. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELIGIOUS HABITS AND ATTITUDES 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe what oc¬ 
curred in the process of the survey and to indicate the 
results of the survey in relation to the first three hy¬ 
potheses which have been proposed.*• 

I. THE SURVEY PROCESS 

The first part of the survey, using the written 
questionnaires, was carried out in the months of July and 
August, 1967* Names of the men to be included were selec¬ 
ted and the men were interviewed according to the plan out¬ 
lined in Chapter I . 2 Through the cooperation of the offi¬ 
cials of the' Southern Conservation Center, the names of men 
to be interviewed on a particular evening were posted on 
"ducat" lists in their living quarters. Men who did not 
appear at the time they were to be interviewed were re¬ 
scheduled to appear at a later date. 

Of the 65 men in the religious program participants 
group, 7 did not appear for an interview even after their 
names had been placed on the ducat list a second time; 7 
others were transferred away from the Southern Conservation 


1 Above, p. 2. 2 Above, pp. 7-9. 
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Center before the survey process was completed; and 22 de¬ 
clined to take part in the survey. Thus, there were 29 men 
in this group who did cooperate in completing all three 
interview items—the Religious Habits Questionnaire, the 
IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire, and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. 

Of the 65 men in the group which does not partici¬ 
pate in the religious program, 16 did not respond to the 
ducat lists; 1 was transferred before the survey was com¬ 
pleted; and 25 declined to cooperate in the survey. Thus, 
there were 23 men in this group who completed all three 
interview items. 

At each session with the men who were reporting for 
the first time, the purpose of the survey was explained in 
the following, or similar, words. 

Good evening, men. My name is Mr. Elliott. I am a 
minister—a preacher. As some of you know, I have been 
doing some work here in the institution in cooperation 
with Chaplain Matthias. I have met some of you in the 
Yokefellows group I was leading a while back. 

Right now, I am conducting a survey among some of 
the men in the institution. This survey concerns your 
religious habits and feelings. The purpose is to find 
out if the way you feel about religion and the church 
has any connection with the way you feel about other 
things and about life in general. 

Any information you give me is strictly confiden¬ 
tial. Hone of it goes into your prison records in any 
wa y« I am not an employee of the prison system and I 
bave no authority to make any kind of report on you to 
the parole board or anybody else. 

You will be asked to come to two meetings of this 
group. T oni ght is t he first o ne. The o ther ana win 
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be next week. There are two short questionnaires to be 
filled out tonight. You should be able to finish them 
in about JO minutes. The other one for next week is 
longer. It will probably take you about l\ or 2 hours 
to do it, depending on how fast you read. 

Now, do you hare any questions before we begin? 

The one question which was asked at each meeting 
was, "Is it compulsory that we do this?" The answer given, 
in keeping with institutional policy, was "I would appreci¬ 
ate it very much if you would cooperate, but it is not com¬ 
pulsory." Following this explanation, those men who so 
desired were excused from the room. Other questions were 
answered as concisely and clearly as possible as they 
arose. When all questions had been answered, the question¬ 
naires and pencils were distributed, directions for com¬ 
pleting the questionnaires read aloud, and the men com¬ 
pleted the questionnaires while I remained in the room. 

As the men turned in their questionnaires, a number 
of them asked about the possibility of finding out the re¬ 
sults of these tests. There were eight in the religious 
program participant group and ten in the non-participant 
group who made this request. Half-hour private interviews 
were conducted with these men during the month of September, 
1967 * These interviews were conducted informally, one of 
the chief goals being to help the men feel comfortable 
enough with me to talk freely. References to these inter¬ 
views, and a few quotations from them, will be cited at 
appropriate places in the reminder of this s tudy. With 
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the exception of one man, these private interviews con¬ 
firmed the accuracy of the answers the men had given to the 
items on the questionnaire entitled, "A Study of Religious 
Habits." 


II. THE SURVEY RESULTS 

The first hypothesis proposed was that the inmates 
who participate in the religious program of the institution 
would be men who had attended Sunday School as children 
more consistently than those who do not participate in the 
institutional religious program. Statement number 1 was 
used to test this hypothesis. Of the men who participate 
in the institutional religious program, 23 indicated that 
they had attended Sunday School regularly (twice a month 
or more) and 6 that they had not. In the group of non¬ 
participants, 22 indicated that they had attended Sunday 
School regularly, and only 1 that he had not. Thus, the 
result of the survey contradicted rather than confirmed 
the hypothesis. 

The second hypothesis was that men who participate 
in the religious program of the institution would be men 
who had attended church services as adults more consistent¬ 
ly then the men who do not participate in the institutional 
religious program. Statements number 8 /"In the year be¬ 
fore I came to prison, I attended religious services regu- 
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larly (twice & month or more)^7 and 22 £*I have attended 
religious services regularly most of my life, and probably 
always will// were used to test this hypothesis. It was 
anticipated that there would be a higher ratio of "Yes" 
responses to these statements among the religious program 
participant group than among the non-participant group. Of 
the 58 possible responses to these statements from the 
participant group, there were 25 "Yes" responses, repre¬ 
senting 43.1 per cent of the total possible. In the non¬ 
participant group, there were 12 "Yes" responses, repre¬ 
senting 26.1 per cent of the total possible number (46). 
These results confirm the hypothesis. 

The third hypothesis was that inmates who do not 
participate in the religious program would show a higher 
level of suspicion and distrust toward the Church as they 
have known it outside the institution than those who do 
participate in the institutional religious program. 

Five statements on the "Study of Religious Habits" 
were used to test this hypothesis. It was anticipated 
that there would be a higher ratio of "Ho" responses to 
statements number 2 /"I have known at least one preacher 
who was a real *man of God’jj]/; number 6 /"Preachers and 
other church people have almost always been kind and friend¬ 
ly toward me^jT; and number 13 /"Generally speaking, 
churches are worth-while organizations^/’ in the non-parti¬ 
cipant group than in the participant group. If all the 
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men in the non-participant group had given a “No" response 
to all three of these questions, there would have been 69 
such responses. There were, however, only 4, or 5,8 per 
cent of the total possible. Of the 87 responses from the 
participant group to these three statements, there were 6 
“No*s,“ representing 6.9 per cent of the total possible. 

The difference in these two results is too small to be con¬ 
clusive, but the results tend toward contradicting rather 
than confirming the hypothesis. 

It was further anticipated that there would be a 
higher ratio of “Yes" responses to statements number 9 
/"Preachers and other church people I have known have been 
mainly interested in getting something from me, such as 
moneyJ^7 an <* number 12 /"More than once, preachers or other 
church people have given me or my family a raw deal^J among 
the non-participant group than in the participant group. 

Of the 46 possible "Yes" responses in the non-participant 
group, there were actually 4, or 8.7 per cent of the total 
possible. There were also 4 "Yes" responses in the parti¬ 
cipant group, or 6.9 per cent of the total possible (58). 
Again, the difference in these figures appears too small to 
be significant, but the results would tend toward the di¬ 
rection of confirming the hypothesis. Thus, the responses 
to the five statements used to test the third hypothesis 
neither confirmed nor contradicted the hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER III 


GUILT AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGION 

The experience of guilt is so common that many writ¬ 
ers regard it as a universal human experience. In this 
chapter^ some of the more important literature on the sub¬ 
ject of guilt is surveyed) certain important distinctions 
are made between various phases of the subject, the various 
relationships between guilt and religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices are explored, and the results of the survey in rela¬ 
tion to the fifth hypothesis are given. 

I. OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE GUILT 

In order to avoid serious misunderstanding, several 
distinctions must be made between various types or manifes¬ 
tations of guilt. The first such distinction is between 
objective and subjective guilt. Objective guilt refers to 
a person's relationship to some standard, law, or code of 
behavior which is accepted by others as authoritative. The 
"others* may be society in general, or some smaller group 
such as the family, but objective guilt always has an ex¬ 
ternal frame of reference so far as the "guilty" party is 
concerned. It is the condition which exists when a stand- 
ai *d, law, or code has been violated. Thus, the dictionary 
definitions* "1. The fact of having committed a breach of 
conduct, esp. such as violates law and involves a penalty. 
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2. Guilty conduct; sin* 3* Guiltiness; culpability. 1,1 

Subjective guilt, on the other hand, has an internal 
frame of reference* It is the condition which exists when 
one has violated some standard, law, or code of behavior 
which is accepted by himself as authoritative* It is the 
sense of wrongdoing, the internal perception of failure* 

In contrast to objective guilt, which involves judgment by 
others, subjective guilt involves self-judgment• Subjec¬ 
tive guilt is sometimes referred to as N guilt-feelings, M 
or "guilty conscience." In any particular instance, sub¬ 
jective guilt may or may not coincide with objective guilt, 
depending upon the similarity or contrast between the 
standards accepted by an individual as authoritative and 
the standards accepted by the society in which he lives. 

Lewis Sherrill makes a three-fold division of the 

subject of guilt, as follows* 

Guilt may refer to fact, or to responsibility, or to 
feeling; or to combinations of these. 

When the question of fact is involved, "guilt" im¬ 
plies that one has done something forbidden or failed 
to do something required. ... The source of the pro¬ 
hibition or requirement may be religious, or legal, or 
social, or familial, or personal; and may exist in 
written form, or as unwritten law. 

When the question of responsibility is uppermost, 
"guilt" indicates that one is held accountable by him¬ 
self or by others for doing or feeling what was for- 


Web3ter*s New Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, 
Mass.i G. & C. Merriam, 19^9)> p. 367 . 
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bidden, or for failing to do or to feel what was re¬ 
quired; and it often implies that one is accountable 
also for consequences that later ensue* 

As feeling, "guilt" refers to the emotional aspect 
of the experience'of one who stands in judgment upon 
himself, and condemns himself or at least acknowledges 
others* condemnation of himself as deserved.2 

A number of disciplines deal with the subject of 
guilt in one or more of its manifestations. Law is inter¬ 
ested chiefly in objective guilt, in guilt as fact and re¬ 
sponsibility. Psychology as a science is interested only 
in subjective guilt, in guilt as feeling and internal per¬ 
ception. As McKenzie points out, theology is interested 
in both aspects of guilt. "Unlike either Law or Ethics," 
he writes, "theology takes cognizance of both subjective 
guilt feelings and objective guilt."3 

Subjective guilt is the main concern of this study, 
and whenever the word "guilt" is used henceforth, it shall 
be understood to refer to subjective guilt unless specifi¬ 
cally designated otherwise. 

II. THE ORIGINS OF GUILT 

One of the major topics of interest in dealing with 
the subject of guilt is the question of its origin. It is 


^Lewis Sherrill, Guilt and Redemption (Richmond! 
John Knox Press, 19^5), p. 62. 

3John G. McKenzie, Guilt! Its Meaning and Signifi¬ 
cance (New York! Abingdon Press, 19 b 2 ), p. 1&4. 
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obvious that this subject assumes something about the basic 

nature of man; namely, that man has the capacity to feel 

guilty. This capacity has been expressed in the aphorism, 

"Man is the only creature that blushes—-or needs to." 

/Man has a J capacity for moral discrimination . Let it 
be said immediately that this does not refer to any 
supposed native tendency to regard particular acts as 
good or bad. On the contrary, we take it for granted 
that an individual will be taught in his own society 
what that society regards as good or bad. Ve refer, 
rather, to the capacity for sorting things intellec¬ 
tually and emotionally into classes, and considering 
one in a favorable light while the other is viewed in 
an unfavorable manner. It is the capacity for this 
sorting out which is meant .... 

Another way of regarding the capacity for moral dis¬ 
crimination is to say that the human individual has the 
ability and the disposition to stand above himself, 
view himself as if he were an object, and pass deeply 
emotional judgment upon himself in such contrasted 
terms as good or bad, worthy or unworthy, right or 
wrong, decent or indecent, and many another such pair, 
each profoundly colored with feeling. Vhat in himself 
be will so regard is furnished him by parents, reli¬ 
gion, society. That he does it seems to be an ultimate 
in human nature. And the fact that he does this has 
priority in importance over the material which he uses 
in doing it, in this senset since the code surrounding 
him is not uniform for all groups, he himself must 
select what he shall use as the ground for his moral 
discrimination concerning himself.** 

Guilt, in the subjective sense, is impossible with¬ 
out this "capacity for moral discrimination," to which 
Sherrill points as "an ultimate in human nature." Vith 
Sherrill, theologians have commonly assumed the existence 
of this capacity in man, and it has been said that this 


**Sherrill, op. cit .. pp. 68-69. 
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capacity is one of the major factors which distinguishes 
man from other forms of animal life. This ability to stand 
above oneself in judgment of oneself is often taken to be 
one of the things which the author of Genesis meant when he 
said that man was created in the "image of God." (Genesis 
1 * 27 ) 

... the representation that man was made "in the 
image of God" meant much more than that man looked 
like God or like the divine beings which formed his 
retinue. The "image" included likeness to them in 
spiritual powers—the power of thought, the power of 
communication, the power of self-transcendence.5 

The one exception to this rule that mankind by na¬ 
ture possesses the capacity and the tendency to judge him¬ 
self has seemed to be the case of the psychopathic or 
sociopathic personality. By definition, the psychopath 
(or sociopath as he is called in current psychological par¬ 
lance) is the person who seems to have no conscience, no 
ability to experience feelings of guilt. He can commit 
deeds which society judges as the most heinous crimes, the 
most atrocious sins, with no apparent moral considerations 
beforehand or remorse afterward. This view of the psycho¬ 
path, however, is open to challenge. For example, Albert 
Ellis contends that* 

... "psychopathy" is a defensive covering used by 
• confused, frightened, self-blaming individuals 


5cuthbert A. Simpson, "Introduction and Exegesis of 
The Book of Genesis," The Interpreter*s Bible (Hew Yorks 
Abingdon-C okesbury Press. 1952 ), I, 085 . __ 
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to harden themselves against underlying feelings of 
rejection, self-pity, and deep seated super sensitivity; 6 

This capacity for self-transcendence or self-judg¬ 
ment would appear to be a given in human nature* The com¬ 
mon name for this capacity is conscience. It is basic to 
guilt. Without its existence there is no guilt in the sub¬ 
jective sense with which we are concerned. The content of 
the conscience—that is, what acts or thoughts are adjudged 
right or wrong—varies from one individual to the next, one 
family to the next, one culture to the next, one generation 
to the next, even from one year to the next in the same 
individual or group. The principle content of conscience, 
however, has consistently concerned human relationships. 
Deeds and thoughts have been evaluated by men chiefly ac¬ 
cording to their effect upon other men, whether as individ¬ 
uals, families, tribes, or nations. Psalm 51» for example, 
contains the beautiful confessional prayer of King David, 
who cries out in anguish of spirit, "Against thee jjiodf, 
thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is evil in 
thy sight."7 yet in fact, it was a sin, or rather a series 
of sins, against his fellow man of which David was repent¬ 
ing, namely the sins of adultery and murder.** Although the 


^Albert Ellis, How to Live With a Neurotic (Hew 
York* Crown, 1957)* pp. 50-51. 

7psalms 51*4. 8 II Samuel 11. 
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specific acts vhich are approved or condemned have varied 
from culture to culture, and generation to generation, the 
content of man's conscience has been centered on human 
relationships. The latter six of the Ten Commandments, for 
example, have this content.9 

Man's capacity for moral discrimination is a basic 
part of his nature. When the question is raised concerning 
the origin of the content of mankind's conscience, many 
interesting theories are found. 

Sigmund Freud ascribes the origin of guilt feelings 
to the "emotional ambivalence—-that is, the simultaneous 
existence of love and hate toward the same object"—.which 
every man feels toward his father.*- 0 Freud hypothesizes 
that an important step in the development of civilization 
occurred when a band of brothers rebelled against the tyr¬ 
anny of their father (who had been keeping all the women of 
the tribe for himself) and killed and devoured him. This 
is an act which happened not just once, but many times at 
a certain stage in the history of mankind. Because of the 
ambivalence, however—that is, because the brothers loved 
as well as hated their father—this act was followed by a 

^Exodus 20*12-17. 

10 Sigmund Freud, Totem and Taboo (Hew York* Horton, 
1952), p. 157. 
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sense of guilt, which is important in understanding all 
forms of religion* 

Totemic religion arose from the filial sense of guilt, 
in an attempt to allay that feeling and to appease the 
father by deferred obedience to him. All later reli¬ 
gions are seen to be attempts at solving the same prob¬ 
lem. They vary according to the stage of civilisation 
at which they arise and according to the methods which 
that adopt; but all have the same end in view and are 
reactions to the same great event with which civiliza¬ 
tion began and which, since it occurred, has not al¬ 
lowed mankind a moment's rest. 11 

In his later years, Freud placed a great deal of 
emphasis upon man's death instinct and the component of 
aggression which is a part of that instinct in Freud's 
thinking. Aggression, Freud believed, is an innate part 
of man's existence which he can modify but never totally 
erase. He has only two alternatives: to turn the aggres¬ 
sion against himself and destroy himself, or to turn it 
against others and destroy them. One writer summarizes 
Freud's views on aggression as follows: 

Aggression wars against the intent of society to bind 
single men together into orbits of unity. Thus soci¬ 
ety stands against the expression of aggression and 
seeks to hold it in check. As Freud sees it, society 
achieves its goal (if it ever does) by sending the 
aggression back to where it came from, namely, back to 
the individual. In a word, the individual's aggres¬ 
siveness is injected and internalized. It is turned 
back upon the individual himself where it is taken over 
by the moral arm of the personality, the superego. The 
superego, in turn, becomes unduly harsh and directs its 


11 Ibid.. p. Ik5. 
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hostile and perfectionistic demands against the ego, 
against the executive part of the personality.12 

Thus, we have another explanation by Freud of the 
origin of the sense of guilt, namely, that it is the result 
of aggression which is turned inward against oneself. 

Another writer summarises Freud’s understanding of 
guilt in this way: 

Freud ... used the concept of guilt very extensively. 
Although it was never precisely defined, it always had 
reference to feelings generated by the disobedience to 
authority, or to hostility, or aggression quantitative¬ 
ly unacceptable to the super-ego. Thus^ guilt, for 
Freud, was similar to the theological objective/ 1 

concept of guilt as activity opposed to authority, whe¬ 
ther authority is external or incorporated into the 
super-ego. 1 ? 

Freud also talked about an unconscious sense of 
guilt, but an exploration of this subject is beyond the 
scope of this paper. Our purpose here is to explore the 
significance of that guilt of which man is aware, or at 
least may be made aware without depth psychoanalysis. 

Paul Tournier, the contemporary Swiss physician who 
has made a great contribution toward a synthesis of modern 
psychology and the Christian faith, traces the origin of 
guilt to normal child rearing. He writes: 


12 LeRoy Aden, "Distortions of a Sense of Guilt," 
Pastoral Psychology . XV:l4l (February 1964), 23. 

^Leon Salzman, "Guilt, Responsibility and the Un¬ 
conscious," Pastoral Psychology . XV:l48 (November 1964), 
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All upbringing is a cultivation of the sense of 
guilt on an intensive scale. Especially the best edu¬ 
cation, that by parents who are most anxious about the 
moral training of their children and their success in 
life. It consists above all in scolding; and all 
scolding, even if it is only discreet and silent repro¬ 
bation, suggests the feelings of guilt. "Are you not 
ashamed to behave like that? "3-** 

One might hope that moral training need not "consist 
above all in scolding"—that positive approval of actions 
considered commendable might play at least an equally im¬ 
portant role. But even if this were so, it would not 
negate the truth of what Tournier has said. For positive 
approval of the good necessarily implies disapproval of the 
bad. Genuine approval of honesty is impossible without 
disapproval of dishonesty. Tournier goes on to state that 
the school system contributes its share to the child's de¬ 
veloping sense of guilt. 

The school, with its bad marks and the sinister 
prospect of the moment when he must show his report to 
his parents, fills his childish mind with feelings of 
guilt. This can become such an obsession as to lure 
him into cheating, the source of a more genuine guilt. 
And often in drawing up the marks, the teacher takes 
more account of the pupil's faults than of his good 

qualities. 1 * 

Several of the foregoing quotations point up the 
fact that guilt is not an isolated phenomenon in human 
existence, but is closely linked to other emotions. For 


l^Paul Tournier, Guilt and Grace (Hew York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1962), p. 10. 

15 Ibid., p. 11. 
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Freud, guilt and hostility- go hand in hand. Another ele¬ 
ment often linked with guilt is the experience of anxiety. 
In his book Guilt and Redemption . Lewis Sherrill maintains 
that guilt is always linked with anxiety and hostility. He 
refers to anxiety and hostility as "primitive emotions" and 
believes that they are more basic than the sense of guilt. 
These "primitive emotions" arise, Sherrill believes, in the 
context of the most dynamic human relationships, i.e., in 
the family.^ The following quotation is a good summary of 
Sherrill*s thought on the subject of guilt, hostility, and 
anxiety. 

The sense of guilt arises out of malignant human 
relationships. It is associated with anxiety and hos¬ 
tility. Guilt, anxiety, and hostility are so bound 
together, and each breeds so much more of its own kind, 
that often there is great difficulty in knowing where 
the primary problem lies. ... The sense of guilt is 
so painful that ordinarily the self wishes nothing so 
much as to cover its true character from every eye, 
whether of the neighbor, the family, or one's own self. 

Since the sense of guilt arises out of malignant 
human relationships, and since these relationships be¬ 
gan when the individual himself was helpless, there is 
a large measure of justice in the contention . . . that 
the responsibility for our plight lies outside ourselves. 
But in every relationship one responds as truly as he 
is acted upon; and if he is locked in guilt from which 
he cannot escape, he is in that position because his 
hostility is his own.*? 


l 6 Sherrill, op. cit .. pp. 79 , 131 . 
1 7ibid .. p. 130 . 
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McKensie is another author who closely links guilt 
and anxiety. He is especially fond of quoting the cryptic 
comment of a Dr. Winnicott that "guilt is very little more 
than anxiety with a special quality." 18 Unfortunately, 
such a definition is not especially helpful because of the 
difficulty of giving any precise definition to anxiety. 
However, anxiety is generally regarded as a prolonged ex¬ 
perience of fear, the distinction between fear and anxiety 
being that fear has a specific object, whereas anxiety does 
not. When a person experiences fear, he is afraid of some¬ 
thing . be it financial disaster, a wild animal, or what¬ 
ever. When he experiences anxiety, he is just afraid, with¬ 
out being able to identify the object of his fear. 

0. Hobart Mowrer links guilt and fear directly to¬ 
gether: 

... guilt is the fear a person feels after having 
committed an act which is disapproved by the signifi¬ 
cant others in his life, before that act is detected 
or confessed. Guilt, in short, is the fear of being 
found out and punished. 1 9 

Mowrer has gone farther than perhaps any other psychologist 
in his radical understanding of the significance of guilt 
in human life, especially in its relation to neurosis or 
mental illness. Although Mowrer sometimes acknowledges 

18 McKensie, op. cit .. p. 29 . 

1 9o. Hobart Mowrer, The Mew Group Therapy (Princeton: 
Van Kostrand, 1964), p. 226. 
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that his theory of neurosis may not be universally appli¬ 
cable, he rather consistently speaks as though it is. 

A neurosis, it seems, is nothing but a state of guilt 
that has been neither admitted nor atoned for, and the 
notion that a person needs some special kind of pro¬ 
fessional treatment to deliver him from such a condi¬ 
tion is surely one of the great illusions of modern 
times. 20 

C. Marshall Love has demonstrated the fact that 
guilt and anxiety are virtually equivalent, so far as they 
are measurable on non-projective psychological tests. Love 
asked four clinical psychologists to select from the Min¬ 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory those items vhich, 
in the opinion of each, vould measure feelings of guilt. 
There vere 44 items vhich vere selected by at least two of 
the judges. Love compared the scale constructed of these 
44 items vith the 50 item scale knovn as the Taylor Mani¬ 
fest Anxiety Scale. The latter scale had been constructed 
in a similar vay from the MMPI, except that the items vere 
selected to measure anxiety rather than guilt. Although 
there vas an overlap of only six items on the tvo scales, 
the results of testing three groups of people shoved that 
there vas a high degree of correlation betveen the guilt 
scale and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. Love's con¬ 
clusion is thats 


20 Ibid.. p. 225 . 
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Guilt and anxiety, as measured by self-report scales, 
are thus seen to be equivalent and the commonly held 
distinction between the two terns is held to lie more 
in the mind of the beholder than in the mind of the 

beheld .21 

In quite a different vein, Tournier links guilt with 
the feeling of inferiority. Indeed, he expresses his 
opinion that the two cannot be clearly distinguished from 
one another. "All inferiority is experienced as guilt."22 
The origin of guilt, or inferiority, is in chiId-rearing, 
and the more stern and restrictive a person*s upbringing, 
the more inferiority, or guilt, he will experience. 

Like Sherrill, Tournier recognizes the close associ¬ 
ation between guilt, hostility, and anxiety. However, 
Tournier regards guilt (or inferiority) as the more basic 
of the emotions, the cause rather than the result of hos- 
ility and anxiety. 

It is abundantly clear that no man lives free of 
guilt. Guilt is universal. But accordingly as it is 
repressed or recognized, so it sets in motion one of 
two contradictory processes: repressed, it leads to 
anger, rebellion, fear and anxiety, a deadening of 
conscience, an increasing inability to recognize one's 
faults, and a growing dominance of aggressive tenden¬ 
cies. But consciously recognized, it leads to repen¬ 
tance, to the peace and security of divine pardon, and 
in that way to a progressive refinement of conscience 
and a steady weakening of aggressive impulses.23 


21 C. Marshall Lowe, "The Equivalence of Guilt and 
Anxiety as Psychological Constructs," Journal of Consulting 
Psychology . XXVIII *6 (December 1964), 5pK 

22 Tournier, op. cit .. p. 24. 2 3lbid .. p. 152. 
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Thus, one finds quite a vide variety of explanations 
for the origin of guilt, and its relationship to anxiety, 
hostility, inferiority, and other human emotions. Guilt is 
a complex emotion and is not easily explained. 

III. REALISTIC AND UNREALISTIC GUILT 


Although it is generally accepted that guilt is a 
universal human experience, it is apparent that there are 
different kinds, or zt least varying degrees, of guilt 
among men. Just as it is necessary to distinguish objec¬ 
tive guilt from subjective guilt, so the topic of subjec¬ 
tive guilt must itself be divided into at least tvo parts. 
These may be called by varying names: realistic and un¬ 
realistic; true and false; or healthy and unhealthy guilt. 
The failure to make such a distinction has contributed to 
a great deal of difficulty, such as the conflict that has 
occurred between psychiatry and religion over the subject 
of guilt. This conflict is summed up by McKenzie as fol¬ 
lows: 


Although the psychologist will not usually deny that 
there is such a thing as real culpability, calling for 
amendment and the sanctions of society, the attitudes 
towards guilt of the theologian, the moralist and the 
lawyer will often seem to him quite inhuman and imma¬ 
ture; while to them, the attitude of the psychologist 
will often seem unrealistic, amoral, anarchic, perhaps 
dangerously sentimental. To this a Christian may be 
inclined to add that the psychologist*s attitude be¬ 
trays a deplorably frivolous attitude to sin and to 
its terrible consequences in time and eternity; a view 
which may only confirm the suspicion of some psycholo¬ 
gists that religious teachings are compounded of 
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ignorant fears which are a menace to public health and 
individual happiness. Each party may be so impatient 
with the other, that it does not occur to either to 
ask if they are talking about the same thing. 2 ** 

To the extent that this argument has continued because reli¬ 
gionist and psychologist were not talking about the same 
thing, the different "things" they have been talking about 
have been false guilt (the psychologist’s point of view) 
and true guilt (the religionist’s point of view). 

This distinction between true and false guilt, while 

very important, is also a very difficult one to make in 

many cases. McKenzie makes the distinction in this ways 

True realistic guilt feelings are experienced when the 
guilt-feelings are referred to the actual wrong-doing; 
when responsibility is felt; when like Augustine the 
wrong-doer says "Mea culpa"; they are referred to an 
objective situation. Unrealistic guilt feelings are 
wholly subjective; they refer to a state of mind, and 
not to an objective situation. Nevertheless, they may 
have been generated in the first place by an objective 
situation; the realistic guilt-feelings displaced then 
upon a situation which could not account for the in¬ 
tensity of the feelings. On the other hand they may 
refer to situations which should carry no guilt feel¬ 
ings whatsoever, because of neurotic character trends, 
such as morbid perfectionism, or the tendency to re¬ 
strict one’s life within narrow limits. 2 -5 

In a certain way, McKenzie’s differentiation is 
helpful. But it leads back to the distinction between ob¬ 
jective and subjective guilt. To the person experiencing 
guilt feelings, the situation does account for the intensity 


2 **McKenzie, op. cit ., pp. 20-21. 
2 5lbid .. p p. 55 - 56 . 
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of his feelings, although to some observers--perhaps even 
to most—the situation ought not. Vho makes the judgment 
that a person follows a standard of morbid perfectionism? 
Obviously not the person himself. This is an external 
standard. A psychiatrist might tell a patient that it is 
"morbid perfectionism" to suffer guilt feelings over adul¬ 
tery; but the one who is so suffering will not regard his 
own guilt feelings as being the result of morbid perfection¬ 
ism. 

The task of distinguishing true guilt from false 
guilt, without lapsing into the distinction between sub¬ 
jective and objective guilt, proves to be very difficult, 
for every definition of false guilt introduces an outside 
standard. One of the best attempts at making this distinc¬ 
tion has been made by Tournier in his book, The Strong and 
the Weak. 0 Tournier acknowledges the difficulty of m»irf n g 
this distinction, yet insists on its necessity. He points 
out that false guilt is often the result of conflicts 
caused by a too rigid upbringing which makes a person blame 
himself for things for which he is in no way responsible. 

He cites the case of a man whose mother died in bringing 
him into the world and who is "perpetually burdened with an 
undefinable sense of guilt, which he projects on to all he 


_ 26 Paul Tournier, The .Strong and the Weak (Philadel¬ 
phia s Westminster Press,” 1563 ), p p.' Hau-Hy. - 
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does, constantly accusing’ himself of imaginary sins." 2 ? 

True guilt, on the other hand, is the result of the voice 
of God speaking within one's life when one has betrayed 
his ideals and disobeyed God. Tournier adds that "the 
feeling of anguish, however, is the same in each case."^® 
The situation is complicated by the fact that the two kinds 
of guilt operate together in the life of the same individ¬ 
ual and interact with one another. One of the most helpful 
ways of distinguishing between the two is that true guilt 
may be alleviated by the appropriate acts of repentance, 
confession, and restitution. False guilt, however, is 
chronic. Nothing that the sufferer does relieves it. 

Elsewhere, Tournier makes a similar distinction 
between what he calls infantile guilt and adult guilt.29 
Citing the illustration of Jesus* staying behind and dis¬ 
cussing theology with the elders in the temple when his 
parents started on their return trip from Jerusalem, 
Tournier says that it would have been infantile guilt for 
Jesus to have been more concerned about pleasing his par¬ 
ents than he was about pleasing God. 

Not to cause His mother any worry—that was the law 
of the little child, and He must now free Himself from 
it in order to assume shortly the law of the adult: to 

2 ?Ibid., P. 220. 28 Ibid., p. 222. 

^Tournier, Guilt and Grace , pp. 68 — 69 . 
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accomplish the mission to which God called Him, and to 
begin preparing Himself for it now. From that moment, 
true guilt would have been to neglect that inner call, 
to remain dependent on His parents, bound by all their 
demands• 


We find here the whole biblical point of view and the 
light which it throws on this very complex problem of 
guilts the only true guilt is not to depend on God, and 
on God alone— n You shall hare no other gods before me" 
(Ex. xx.3).30 

The distinction between true and false guilt helps 
to answer the question of whether a sense of guilt is 
healthy or unhealthy, desirable or undesirable. Some kinds 
or some degrees of guilt are essential for the maintenance 
of civilization, perhaps even for the survival of the human 
race. The failure of the prohibition experiment in the 
United States is ample evidence that laws cannot be en¬ 
forced against the wishes of any sizeable percentage of the 
population. The maintenance of our society depends upon 
the self-control of our citizenry, and that self-control 
has as one of its major foundations the sense of guilt. 

Beyond this somewhat negative function, it is also 
true that the sense of guilt is influential in spurring man 
to creative activity. Overstreet makes the distinction 
between creative and uncreative guilt feelings in much the 
same way that others speak of true and false guilt, or 
healthy and unhealthy guilt. 


3°lbid. 
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Religious leaders hold that the deep sense of short¬ 
comings and wrongdoings—cumulatively felt as limita¬ 
tion, inadequacy, and spiritual need—is absolutely es¬ 
sential to the soundness of the human being. It is 
what keeps him turning toward the psychic reality of 
the universe—both for strength to complete his own 
incompleteness, and for a compassion large enough to 
accept him as he is while knowing him as he might be. 
Remove the sense of guilt—or sin—say these religious 
leaders, and man loses the humility proper to his 
estates the humility of acknowledging himself to be 
neither self-created nor self-sufficient. 


The religious sense of guilt, when it is genuine, is 
the residual force of life-affirmation that continues 
to exert an influence upon us when we have distorted a 
relationship by negative, life-denying attitudes and 
behaviors. It is • • . what nags at us until we do 
what we are capable of doing to set right what has, by 
reason of ourselves, been made wrong. It is what re¬ 
fuses to let us find permanent relief in self-justifica¬ 
tion or in a retreat from the demands and opportunities 
of life.31 

McKenzie makes the very interesting suggestion that 

the experience of guilt is the experience of alienation 

from God and represents a longing for reconciliation. 

/Man’s^ sense of guilt shows that he is estranged from 
both his ethical essence and his religious end. That 
ethical guilt is not to be taken as a sign of an in¬ 
herently evil nature, but is a longing to realize his 
ethical essence and his religious end. Always anxiety 
(and guilt is anxiety with a special quality) is a 
longing for the estrangement to cease. The fact that 
he experiences guilt-feelings is the hall-mark of his 
sense of responsibility and that he has really become 
human.32 


and 

16 , 


^Bonaro V. Overstreet, "Guilt Feelings: Creative 
Uncreative," Pastoral Psychology . 71*54 (May 1955), 
22 • 


^McKenzie, 


op. cit .. pp. 176-77. 
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From the Christian point of view, then, a sense of 
guilt is a vital part of life. It is creative, it is 
healthy, it is essential to the humanity of man* Without 
it, man is only a clever animal. The tragedy is not that 
man experiences guilt-feelings. It is tragic if he is un¬ 
able to do so. 

Yet guilt may also be very destructive. Rather 

than serving as a spur to creativity, it may be crippling— 

emotionally, and even physically. It is often conjectured 

that it was guilt which was the cause of many of the cases 

of illness Jesus is reported to have cured, and it was the 

release from guilt through the forgiveness of sin which 

Jesus proclaimed that made the cures possible. This seems 

to be an especially good possibility in the story of the 

healing of the paralytic recorded in Mark 2:1-12. A few 

words from Jesus—"My son, your sins are forgiven* (v. 5) 

and "I say to you, rise, take up your pallet and go home" 

(▼• 11)—were sufficient to accomplish an immediate cure. 

One commentator makes the following comment: 

We know that in Jesus' time it was common to regard 
physical ills as a punishment or consequence of sin. 

It may well be that the paralytic himself believed 
that his paralysis was due to sin. We have no certain 
warrant for assuming that Jesus believed it. But what¬ 
ever the details, Jesus saw that the man needed more 
than physical mending: he needed spiritual restoration^^ 


33Halford £• Luccock, "Exposition on the Gospel Ac¬ 
cording to St. Mark," The Interpreter's Bible (Mew York: 
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Whatever may be the ease in this and other biblical stories^ 
the evidence for the destructiveness of guilt in modern 
life is great. 

There are the overscrupulous, for example, who are 
distressed by a trifle. They are in torment over a 
peccadillo, or they even imagine some mistake they 
might have committed, and brood over it, fearful that 
they may have done it.3*f 

Based on an understanding of the problem of guilt 
from a Freudian point of view, Leroy Aden describes three 
ways in which a sense of guilt can be distorted and thus 
become unhealthy. 

1. A sense of guilt can be a distortion of the pre¬ 
sent by being a shackel of the past . In other words, 
it may not be a contemporary response to a contemporary 
situation. Instead it may have its roots deep in the 
history of the individual and therefore derive from an 
event or a desire that is long since past. 


2. A sense of guilt can be as concealing as it is 
revealing . That is, it may cover up the real source of 
difficulty as much as it exposes the difficulty. ^As 
illustrations, Aden introduces the case of the unfaith¬ 
ful husband who acknowledges his feeling of guilt but 
does not mention his unfaithfulness, and the dominating 
mother who admits that her demands may be a bit too 
harsh at times, but who has ceased to feel guilty for 
the "fact that her acceptance—indeed, her whole dis¬ 
position—is based on unquestioned and smothering sub¬ 
mission.^ 

3» A sense of guilt can be an expression of a neu ¬ 
rotic character and can serve to protect and even to 
enhance that character . This proposition points to 


Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952), VII, 670 . 
^Sherrill, op. cit ., p. 73 . 
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the radical way in which a sense of guilt may become 
distorted and unhealthy. It maintains that under cer¬ 
tain circumstances we may be burdened with a sense of 
guilt even though we have not actually thought, said, 
or done anything wrong. In other words, a sense of 
guilt can serve a psychological rather than a moral 
cause. It can operate in the name of characterological 
needs, and not be a genuine barometer of our ethical 

life.*5 

Guilt, then, may be either true or false, healthy or 
unhealthy, creative or uncreative. True guilt is essential 
to the maintenance of society and to the humanity of the 
individual. It is distinguished by being related to the 
present, rather than to the past; by being acute, rather 
than chronic; by being amenable to alleviation; and by the 
fact that it spurs one to creative activity. False guilt, 
on the other hand, is a holdover from the past, an emo¬ 
tional strait-jacket resulting from unresolved childhood 
conflicts. It is chronic, often resulting in a depressed 
spirit which proves unamenable to alleviation. The person 
suffering from false guilt is unable to accept any assur¬ 
ance of forgiveness. Another mark of false guilt is that 
the sufferer blames himself for things for which he was in 
no way responsible. False guilt does not result in cre¬ 
ative activity, but in lethargy, in unproductive self- 
condemnation. 


35Aden, op. cit .. pp. 18-22. 
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IT. GUILT, RELIGION, AND WORSHIP 

We turn nov to the general subject of guilt and re¬ 
ligion, and more specifically to the subject of guilt and 
worship. The subject of guilt is of prime importance to 
religion and to worship. As McKenzie says* 

Guilt is the crucial problem for theology. Its great 
doctrines of Atonement, Reconciliation, Justification 
by Faith, and the forgiveness of sin through which 
both subjective and objective guilt are done away with, 
can scarcely have meaning without its doctrine of sin 
and its correlative guilt.3® 

Once again, the distinction between objective guilt 
and subjective guilt must be made. Objective guilt is that 
relationship in which man stands to God when he (man) has 
sinned. A great deal of man's activity in worship has been 
directed toward the alleviation of this objective guilt. 
Although dealing with guilt is an important element in many 
religions, this study is limited to the Jewish and the 
Christian faiths. 

A central feature in Jewish worship was the system 
of sacrifices and offerings. One of the major functions of 
the sacrificial system was the expiation or atonement for 
the sins and the guilt of the people. The biblical book of 
Leviticus prescribes the proper forms and procedures for 
these sacrifices. The sacrificial system, so far as it was 
concerned with expiation for sins, had its climax on the 

3^McKenzie, op. cit., p, 19 . __ 
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Day of Atonement (now known as Yom Kippur) as described in 
Leviticus 16 . The culmination of the sacrificial rites was 
the ceremony involving the scape-goat, in which the guilt 
of the people was symbolically carried away by the goat 
into the wilderness. Details of later developments in this 
ceremony are provided for us by the Tractate Yoma in the 
Mishna. 


After the confession of sins on behalf of the 
people, accompanied by the laying on of hands, the 
bigh priest turned the goat over to a man appointed 
to lead him away. Increasingly the people participated 
in the goat's departure, pulling out its wool, pricking 
it, spitting on it, and urging it to begone (Barn. 7.8; 
Yom. 6x4). The route led over Kidron into the Judean 
wilderness. Stations were set up along the way. At 
the end of the route, at the edge of a cliff, the at¬ 
tendant tied an end of the scarlet thread around the 
goat's neck to a rock and then pushed it over the cliff 
to its death. The announcement of this completion of 
the rite was relayed to the temple by the stations 
along the route. However, according to legend, a 
scarlet thread tied to the door of the sanctuary turned 
white at the very moment the goat was pushed over the 
precipice, as a sign that the people were cleansed of 
their sins. (Yom. 6.8x cf. Isa. 1x18). 37 

As in Judaism, so in Christianity, the classical 
answer to the problem of guilt is forgiveness by God and 
reconciliation to him. The tragedy of sin and guilt, in 
the Christian understanding, is that they result in es¬ 
trangement of the sinner from God. His estrangement from 
his fellow man is a secondary consequence, only slightly 
less serious. 


37j. c. Rylaarsdam, "Day of AtonementThe Inter- 
preter's Dictionary of the Bible (Hew Yorkx Abingdon Press, 
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In his book. Guilt: Where Psychology and Religion 


Meet , David Belgum has given an excellent summary of the 
historic practices of several Christian churches in regard 
to N positions, principles, and methods" for dealing with 
the problem of guilt.In the material which Belgum pre¬ 
sents, the objective and subjective aspects of guilt are 
interwoven. It is apparent that the chief concern of the 
churches, historically, has been in dealing with objective 
guilt—that is, in restoring a right relationship between 
the sinner and God. The question of how the person per¬ 
ceives himself, of his own self-evaluation, has received 
less attention. This focusing of attention on the objec¬ 
tive aspect of guilt is especially true in the more litur¬ 
gical type of churches in contrast to the so-called sect- 
type churches, where more stress is placed on the inward 
joy, the glad heart that comes from experiencing release 
from guilt. However, even in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the subjective aspect plays a role, both as a pre-condition 
for receiving forgiveness, and as a response to it. 

Repentance, i.e., heartfelt sorrow with the firm pur¬ 
pose of sinning no more, is thus the prime condition 

1962 ), I, 315. 

3®David Belgum, Guilt: Where Religion and Psychol¬ 
ogy Meet (Englewood Cliffs* Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 

60-94. 
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on which depends the value of whatever the sinner may 
do or suffer by way of expiation.39 

"So far as pertains to its /the Sacrament of Penance^ 
force and efficacy, the effect (res et effectus) of 
this sacrament is reconciliation with God, upon which 
there sometimes follows, in pious and devout recipi¬ 
ents, peace and calm of conscience with intense con¬ 
solation of spirit ."** 0 

Of the major leaders of the Reformation, Luther per¬ 
haps put the most emphasis on the subjective aspects of the 
Church's ministry to people suffering from a burden of 
guilt. He wrote as follows: 

The true way and the right method, without which 
there is no other, is that most worthy, gracious, and 
holy sacrament of penance, which God gave for the com¬ 
fort of all sinners when he gave the keys to St. Peter 
in behalf of the whole Christian Church and, in Matthew 
16:19, said, "Vhatever you bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven." This holy, comforting, and gracious 
word of God must enter deeply into the heart of every 
Christian, where he may with great gratitude let it 
become part of him. For the sacrament of penance con¬ 
sists in this: forgiveness of sin, comfort and peace 
of conscience, besides joy and blessedness of heart 
over against all sins and terrors of conscience, as 
well as. against all despair and assaults by the gates 
of hell (Matthew 16:18). . . .**1 


39]5dward j. Hanna, "Penance," The Catholic Encyclo¬ 
paedia (New York: Encyclopedia Press, 1913), XI, 618. 

**°Ibid., p. 623 , citing Council of Trent, Session 
XIV, c. 3 . 

^Martin Luther, "The Sacrament of Penance," Vord 
and Sacraments I (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, i 960 ), 

p. 10 . 
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The Sacrament of Penance, which is the chief method 
of the Roman Catholic Church for dealing with the problem 
of guilt, and of which Luther speaks, is largely a private 
matter between an individual and a priest* Confession is 
heard in private, absolution is pronounced in private, pen¬ 
ance is assigned in private. 

In the Anglican tradition, similar provisions of 
privacy are made for the hearing of confessions and the 

Up 

assignment of penance. ^ However, there is also a require¬ 
ment for a public acknowledgment of guilt and forgiveness 
by the whole congregation. 

If among those who come to be partakers of the Holy 
Communion, the Minister shall know any to be an open 
and notorious evil liver, or to have done any wrong to 
his neighbours by word or deed, so that the Congrega¬ 
tion be thereby offended; he shall advertise him, that 
he presume not to come to the Lord's Table,, until he 
have openly declared himself to have truly repented and 
amended his former evil life, that the Congregation may 
thereby be satisfied; and that he hath recompensed the 
parties to whome he hath done wrong; or at least de¬ 
clare himself to be in full purpose to do so, as soon 
as he conveniently may.**3 

Calvin recognizes the need for public confession of 
sin when "an individual ... has by some notable trans¬ 
gression committed a common offense," but he also believes 
that private confession and absolution is often necessary. 


^ 2 Belgum, op. cit .. p. 73« 

** 3The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
(Hew Yorks Thomas Nelson A Sons, 1929)» pp. 84-85. 
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For it often happens that one who hears general pro¬ 
mises that are intended for the whole congregation of 
believers remains nonetheless in some doubt, and as if 
he had not yet attained forgiveness, still has a trou¬ 
bled mind. Likewise, if he lays open his heart*s 
secret to his pastor, and from his pastor hears that 
message of the gospel specially directed to himself, 
"your sins are forgiven, take heart" (Matt. 9*2), be 
will be reassured in mind and be set free from the 
anxiety that formerly tormented him. 

In the Methodist tradition, the chief method of deal* 
ing with the problem of guilt was through the small groups 
variously called classes, bands, or companies. The purpose 
and structure of these groups was described by Vesley as 
follows * 

In order to confess our faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that we may be healed, we intend, 

1. To meet once a week, at the least; 

2. To come punctually at the hour appointed; 

3* To begin with singing or prayer; 

4. To speak each of us in order, freely and plainly, 
the true state of our souls, with the faults we 
have committed in thought, word, or deed, and 
the temptations we have felt since our last 
meeting; 

5* To desire some person among us (thence to be 
called a leader) to speak his own state first, 
and then to ask the rest in order, as many and 
as searching questions as may be, concerning 
their state, sins and temptations.**5 


^John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(Philadelphia* Westminster Press, I960), I, 638-39. 

^5john Vesley, "A Plain Account of the People 
Called Methodists in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Perronet, 
Vicar of Shoreham, Eent," The Works of the Rev.- John 
Wesley (London* Thomas Cordeaux, 1809-1813), VI, 292. 
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In contrast to the emphasis upon dealing with guilt 
and forgiveness either in private or in small groups, the 
"Great Awakening" movement in Colonial America had as one 
of its major emphases the public confession of sins in mass 
meetings. This tradition has continued to the present day 
in revival meetings conducted in sect-type churches. 

In the so-called church-type churches, especially 
in the more liturgical traditions, the tradition calls for 
a prayer of confession recited in unison by the congrega¬ 
tion, followed by a pronouncement by the minister or priest 
assuring the people of God's forgiveness. The prayer of 
"General Confession" and the "Declaration of Absolution" 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for example, read as 
follows: 


A General Confession 

Almighty and most merciful Father; We have erred and 
strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We have fol¬ 
lowed too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. We have offended against thy holy laws. We 
have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done; And we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done; And there is no health in us. But thou, 

0 Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable offenders. Spare 
thou those, 0 God, who confess their faults. Restore 
thou those who are penitent; According to thy promises 
declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus our Lord. And 
grant, 0 most merciful Father, for his sake; That we 
may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life, 
to the glory of thy Holy Name. Amen. 

The Declaration of Absolution, 
or Remission of Sin 

Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather 
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that he may turn from his wickedness and live, hath 
given power, and commandment, to his Ministers, to 
declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, 
the Absolution and Remission of their sins. He par- 
doneth and absolveth all those who truly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel. 

Wherefore let us beseech him to grant us true re¬ 
pentance, and his Holy Spirit, that those things may 
please him which we do at this present; and that the 
rest of our life hereafter may be pure and holy; so 
that at the last we may come to his eternal joy; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.**® 

In the litrugically oriented churches, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox groups, the 
practice of private confession has fallen into general dis¬ 
use. In fact, a survey conducted by Belgum demonstrated 
that almost all the historical methods of dealing with 
guilt in the various denominations have fallen into disuse, 
although "there appeared to be a feeling among many that 
these methods of their various denominations, where dropped, 
should be reinstated."^ 

To focus more specifically on the question of sub¬ 
jective guilt and religion, the question again comes to the 
fore of whether religion considers such guilt as desirable 
or undesirable. The answer to the question is that Chris¬ 
tianity seeks to encourage the development of true guilt 
while discouraging the development of false guilt. The 


fr ^The Book of Common Prayers , pp. 6-7. 
^Belgum, op. cit .. p. 102. 
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development of guilt feelings is not, of course, an end in 
itself• It is rather a means to the end that these guilt 
feelings may lead to new life for the individual. 

Especially helpful is McKenzie's understanding of 

the deeper meaning of guilt and anxiety, as follows: 

... the sense of anxiety which accompanies all guilt 
feelings, is an anxiety or an anxious longing for the 
lost ideal or the lost loved object. Consciously or 
unconsciously it is a longing for God, or in the words 
of the Shorter Catechism, the desire "to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him for ever."^® 

Insofar as guilt is understood as being basic to this anx¬ 
ious longing for God, it is from a Christian point of view 
a very desirable thing. This is why "the more evangelical 
theologians and preachers aim to produce the 'conviction 
of sin' by stimulating guilt feelings." 49 


V. RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


The hypothesis of this study concerning the subject 
of guilt was that the men who participate regularly in the 
Protestant religious program of the institution would show 
a higher level of guilt feelings than those who do not par¬ 
ticipate, as indicated by scores on the Lg scale of the 
MMPI and the 0 scale of the IPAT Anxiety Scale Question¬ 
naire. 


^^McKenzie, op. cit .. p. 153. 
49 Ibid. . p. 124 . 
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The survey showed very little difference in the mean 
and median scores for the two groups, although there was a 
decided difference in the distribution of the scores. For 
the Lg scale, a raw score of 14 was both the mean and the 
median for each group. The MMPI profile sheet was used for 
recording the raw scores of the Lg scale, with the raw 
score of 14 being assigned the W T N score of 60 and the 
other raw scores being converted to corresponding "T* 
scores. Subsequent references will be to these "T* scores. 

Scores of the men who participate in the religious 
program ranged from a low of 40 to a high of 85 on the Lg 
scale. Scores of the non-participants ranged from a low of 
35 to a high of 87. 

Dividing the scores into three categories, high (70 
or above), moderate (51-69) and low (50 or below), the 
results of the survey may be summarized in the following 
tables 


High 

Moderate 

Low 

Total 


Participants 
6 (20.7$) 
17 (58.6$) 

6 (20.7$) 
29 (100$) 


Non-participants 

8 (34.8$) 

9 (39.1$) 

6 ( 26 . 1 $) 

23 (100$) 


These figures show that the men in the non-participant 
group had a greater tendency to score either unusually hi gb 
or unusually low on the Lg scale, while there was a much 
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larger percentage of moderate scores among the men of the 
participant group* 

Concerning the "O" scale of the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire, the mean "sten* 1 scores for the two groups 
were very closes 4.48 for the participants, and 4.65 for 
the non-participants. Again, however, the tendency of non¬ 
participants in the religious program to score either un¬ 
usually high or unusually low is noted, as indicated by the 
following table (high scores are 8 or higher; moderate. 


4-7; and low, 3 or 

lower): 



Participants 

Non-participants 

High 

2 (6.9%) 

5 (21.7%) 

Moderate 

20 ( 69 . 0 %) 

12 ( 52 . 2 %) 

Low 

7 (2k.l%) 

6 (26.1%) 

Total 

29 (100#) 

23 (100#) 


The results of the survey do not confirm the hypo¬ 
thesis proposed. The distribution of scores on the two 
scales tend in the direction of contradicting the hypothe¬ 
sis, as a larger percentage of men in the non-participant 
group scored in the high range on each scale than did the 
men in the non-participant group. The lack of difference 
in the mean and median scores is accounted for by the fact 
that a larger percentage of men in the non-participant 

group also scored in the low ranges of the two scales than 
did men in the participant group. 
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The subject of guilt was specifically discussed with 
twelve of the fourteen men interviewed privately. All five 
of those who had a high score on either guilt scale (70 or 
more on the Lg scale, 8 or more on the 0 scale) acknowledged 
a high level of guilt feelings. Of the seven men who 
scored in the moderate or low range on both of the scales, 
three expressed a level of guilt feelings which appeared to 
be higher than that indicated by the tests; three indicated 
that they felt little or no guilt; and one man contradicted 
himself, at first denying guilt feelings, but later con¬ 
fessing that he did feel guilty about the suffering he Had 
caused his mother. 

Concerning the reasons for guilt feelings, family 
relationships and responsibilities were mentioned by three 
men; three acknowledged feeling guilty over their crimes; 
and one expressed a feeling of guilt about swearing, which 
he regarded as a violation of "the commandments." 

In three of the interviews the feeling of guilt was 
directly associated with attendance at worship services, 
either in this or other penal institutions or in churches 
outside of the institution. One man referred to church at¬ 
tendance as being "like a good cleansing soap." Another 
said that he goes to church when he feels the need—i.e., 
when he feels tension or depression building up inside him¬ 
self. "Going to church," he said, "helps me feel a lot 
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better—like a hundred pounds has been lifted off my shoul¬ 
ders •" The third man said that church attendance helps him 
to feel less tense and more at ease. "It*s sorta* like 
confession." Two men indicated that their present guilt 
feelings were a primary reason for their non-participation 
in the religious program. One of these men described him¬ 
self as a •‘backslider" and feels that he is being punished 
for it. The other said he does not attend services in 
prison because "I am not a Christian," by which he meant 
that he has not repented of his criminal activities. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MASCULINITY-FEMININITY AND RELIGION 

Many psychologists contend that there are definite 
psychological as veil as biological differences between 
men and women. It is well known that the Protestant 
churches of America hare a larger percentage of women among 
their membership and attendance than the disproportion be¬ 
tween the sexes in the general population would justify. 
This chapter explores the questions of what "femininity** 
means in the personality structure of both women and men; 
how femininity within the personality structure is pro¬ 
jected in religious symbolism; and why much of the appeal 
of Protestantism is to this factor of femininity both in 
women and in men. The results of the survey in regard to 
the sixth hypothesis are reported to determine whether or 
not they confirm the hypothesis. 

I. MEN AND WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 

The proportion of men and women in the churches of 
America is a situation which varies between different de¬ 
nominations and between different geographical locations. 

I* is generally true, however, that women out-number men to 
a greater degree than would be justified by the dispropor¬ 
tion between the sexes in the total population. 
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The results of a Gallup Poll in 1961 were summarized 


as follows: "In 1961 , as in previous years, women had a 
better church attendance record than men did: 50 per cent 
of women attended church during a typical week of the last 
year compared to 43 per cent of men ." 1 The following chart 
indicates the sex distribution among major Protestant 
groups in the United States in 1957 . 2 


Sex Composition ... for Adults of 
Major United States Religious Groups, 
December 1957 (in percentages) 


Religious Groups 

Men 

Women 

Protestants 

45 

55 

Baptists 

42 

58 

Whites 

44 

56 

Negroes 

34 

66 

Methodists 

44 

56 

Lutherans 

46 

54 

Presbyterians 

42 

58 

Episcopalians 

35 

65 

Roman Catholics 

46 

54 

Jews 

42 

58 


The disproportion of women to men is seen in every 
religious group listed in the chart above, the greatest 
imbalance occurring in the Negro Baptist group and the 
Episcopalian group. Nor is this disproportion limited to 
the churches of the United States of the 20th Century. 

An English author, writing in 1905* cited a survey 
of church attendance in England, France, Germany, and the 


^Leo Rosten (ed.). Religions in America (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1963), p. 247. 

2 Ibid .. p. 284. 
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United States during the latter years of the 19th Century. 

He writes: 

One of the most noticeable features of this census, 
and of similar calculations elsewhere, is that women 
have remained attached to the Churches in far higher 
proportion than men. Thus, for Greater London, we find 
an attendance (apart from the Jews) of 372,264 men and 
607»257 women (that is, without deducting 38 per cent, 
for double attendances). It is important to note, too, 
that the higher proportion of women is much more con¬ 
spicuous in the older churches—the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic—and in cultured districts. 


That distinguished woman worker in the States, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, tells us ( Arena . May, 1897) that 
women form "from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
membership of the Churches of America•* 


The proportion of women in the Churches is vastly 
greater than their proportion in the general popula¬ 
tion.3 

The overall figures presented by McCabe for Greater 
London indicate a ratio of women to men in the Churches of 
62 per cent to 38 per cent. While this ratio is higher 
than that for most of the religious groups in the United 
States today, still it can be seen that McCabe's statement 
holds true "that women have remained attached to the 
Churches in far higher proportion than men." 


II. WHAT IS FEMININITY? 


In order to understand why women are more attracted 
to the Church than men are, it is important to try to 


3Joseph McCabe, The Religion of Woman: An Historical 
Study (London: Watts, 1905), pp. 6-7, 8, 9. 
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understand what it means to be feminine. Are there basic 
psychological as well as biological factors involved in 
femininity? 

Since the measuring stick of masculinity-femininity 
for this study is the MMPI, let us start by asking what 
that test measures and labels femininity. 

In the manual for scoring and interpreting the MMPI 
we read as follows: 

This scale jwfj measures the tendency toward mas¬ 
culinity or femininity of interest pattern; separate 
T scores are provided for the two sexes. In either 
case a high score indicates a deviation of the basic 
interest pattern in the direction of the opposite sex. 
The items were originally selected by a comparison of 
masculine with feminine males and of the two sexes. 

Every item finally chosen for this scale indicated 
a trend in the direction of femininity on the part of 
male sexual inverts. Males with very high Mf scores 
have frequently been found to be either overt or re¬ 
pressed sexual inverts. However, homosexual abnormal ¬ 
ity must not be assumed on the basis of a high score 
without confirmatory evidence. ... 

The Mf score is often important in vocational 
choice. Generally speaking, it is well to match a 
subject vocationally with work that is appropriate to 
his Mf level. 4 


A more complete explanation of what the Mf Scale of 
the MMPI measures is found in An MMPI Handbook. 


Scale 5 /the Mf Scaled was designed to identify the 
personality features related to the disorder of male 
sexual inversion. This syndrome is another homogenous 


4 S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory Manual (Hew York: Psycho¬ 
logical Corporation, 195l), p. 20. 
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subgroup in the general category of psychopathic per¬ 
sonality, sometimes called pathological sexuality* 

This group, like the psychopathic deviate group, shows 
considerably more uniformity than is found in the psy¬ 
chopathic personality group as a whole* 


Pepper and Strong have formed judgmentally five 
subscales on Mf which also serve to characterise the 
content areas of this scale. They divided the items 
into clusters dealing with ego sensitivity, sexual 
identification,, altruism, endorsement of culturally 
feminine occupations, and denial of culturally mas¬ 
culine occupations* In all of these characterizations, 
it is clear that most of the items are psychologically 
obvious.5 

It will be seen from the above quotations that the 
MMPI Mf Scale is designed to detect feminine characteris¬ 
tics or interest patterns in male subjects. It appears to 
be a well constructed scale for this purpose* 

Various authors define femininity in differing ways. 
McCabe suggests that the feminine nature is made up of con¬ 
servatism, emotionalism, imagination, sensitivity, and sug¬ 
gestibility. 

Life has reached the high level it occupies in us to¬ 
day by a long and arduous struggle. In this struggle 
a tendency to variation on the part of living things 
has been essential to any advance; and it has been 
equally essential to have a tendency to stability for 
the purpose of fixing the good steps won in the ascent, 
and to check erratic wandering. Somehow, the tendency 
to variation has found embodiment more particularly in 
man, while the restricting tendency has been more ab¬ 
sorbed by woman. 


5v. Grant Dahlstrom and George Schlager Welsh, An 
MMPI Handbook» A Guide to Use in Clinical Practice and 
Research (Minneapolis! University of Minnesota Press. 
I960), pp. 63- 64 . 
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Mr. Havelock Ellis, who is not unfriendly to women, 
concludes, after careful inquiry, that women is in- 
eradicably more emotional than man. Throughout nature 
it is indispensable that the mother should have a finer 
and quicker sensibility than the father. 


... woman's nature is so much more imaginative and 
sensitive and awake to mystic influences jfthan man's 
nature/ • • • she is more susceptible to the sugges¬ 
tive force of ideas. She is less aggressive and dar¬ 
ing than man, and so less apt to follow radical and 
critical views.» 

M. Esther Harding, a Jungian oriented analyst and 
writer, lists as outstanding feminine traits passivity, 
deviousness, and idealism. 

... it is the woman's nature to hold herself in the 
background, to maintain a passive attitude, and, psy¬ 
chologically speaking, to veil herself and her reac¬ 
tions, and to seek her goal only by a devious and 
largely unconscious route. For a woman to show her¬ 
self clearly as an individual, to come into the open 
and say what she has to say demands that she go con¬ 
trary to this natural tendency. 


The way of woman is always to go by devious routes to 
her goal. You will rarely discover what a woman's ob¬ 
jective is by asking her a direct question, nor yet by 
observing what she attempts first and deducing her in¬ 
tentions from that, for she is herself often uncon¬ 
scious of her real aim. She will begin to look for a 
reel of thread and end by cleaning the whole house. 

She may have been quite unaware that it was her inten¬ 
tion to house-clean. But on further investigation it 
is obvious that preparations have been quietly going 
forward for some time for a spring-cleaning, although 
she was unaware of it herself. 


Many young women start out in life with a real de¬ 
sire to serve their generation, and their high idealism 
appears at first sight very like the man's devotion to 
an idea. They are eager for instance to serve the 


^McCabe, op. cit .. pp. 11, 


117, 129. 
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cause of justice, mercy or freedom. But their love of 
these things is subtly different from the man's. Year 
by year they fill the ranks of teachers, nurses, and 
social workers.7 

It is in the writings of Carl G. Jung that one finds 
the deepest exploration of the meaning of masculinity and 
femininity. Jung contrasts feeling, which typifies woman, 
with logic, which typifies man. "Whereas logic and objec¬ 
tive reality commonly prevail in the outer attitude of man, 
or are at least regarded as an ideal, in the case of woman 
it is feeling."8 He makes essentially the same distinc¬ 
tion with the use of the words Eros and Logos. "/Woman 
psychology is founded on the principle of Eros, the great 
binder and deliverer; while age-old wisdom has ascribed 
Logos to man as his ruling principle. 

By Jung's own admission, these terms are difficult 

to define precisely. He says: 

It is far from my intention to give these two intui¬ 
tive concepts too specific a definition. I use Eros 
and Logos merely as conceptual aids to describe the 
fact that woman's consciousness is characterized more 


7m. Esther Harding, The Way of All Women: A Psy¬ 
chological Interpretation (London: Longmans, Green, 19^5)* 
PP. 92-93, 96, 99- 

®Carl G. Jung, "Psychological Types," in his Col¬ 
lected Works (New York: Pantheon Books, 1953- )» VI, 

595. 


9Carl G. Jung, "Woman in Europe," in his Collected 
Works, XI, 175. 
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by the connective quality of Eros than by the discrim¬ 
ination and cognition associated with Logos. In men, 
Eros, the function of relationship, is usually less 
developed than Logos. In women, on the other hand, 

Eros is an expression of their true nature, while their 
Logos is often only a regrettable accident . 10 

Thus far, we have been dealing with characteristics 

which are regarded as typical of women as distinguished 

from characteristics regarded as typical of men. Every 

man, however, also has a feminine side to his personality, 

and every woman a masculine side. As Jung points outs 

... it is just these very masculine men who reveal, 
albeit in a very guarded form, a very sensitive feel¬ 
ing-life. ... A man regards it almost as a virtue 
to repress his feminine traits as much as possible, 
just as a woman, until quite recently, considered it 
unbecoming to be a man-woman . 11 

Jung calls this feminine side of man's nature the 
anima. It has three sources. The first is the direct en¬ 
vironmental influence of woman. The second is man's own 
femininity. The third is that "inherited collective image 
of woman which exists in a man's unconscious ."* 2 These 
three sources of the anima are explained by Jung as fol¬ 
lows! 


10 Carl G. Jung, Psyche and Symbol (Garden City, New 
York* Doubleday, 1958), p. 13 . 

11 Carl G. Jung, "Two Essays on Analytical Psychol¬ 
ogy," in his Collected Works . VII, 203. 

* 2 Ibid., p. 188. 
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For the child, the parents are his closest and most 
influential relations. But as he grows older this in¬ 
fluence is split off; consequently the parental imagos 
become increasingly shut away from consciousness, and 
on account of the restrictive influence they sometimes 
continue to exert, they easily acquire a negative as¬ 
pect. In this way the parental imagos remain as alien 
elements somewhere "outside" the psyche. In place of 
the parents, woman now takes up her position as the 
most immediate environmental influence in the life of 
the adult man. She becomes his companion, she belongs 
to him in so far as she shares his life and is more or 
less of the same age. She is not of a superior order, 
either by virtue of age, authority, or physical 
strength. She is, however, a very influential factor 
and, like the parents, she produces an imago of a rela¬ 
tively autonomous nature—not an imago to be split off 
like that of the parents, but one that has to be kept 
associated with consciousness. Voman, with her very 
dissimilar psychology, is and always has been a source 
of information about things for which a man has no eyes. 
She can be his inspiration; her intuitive capacity, 
often superior to nan's can give him timely warning, 
and her feeling, always directed towards the personal, 
can show him ways which his own less personally ac¬ 
cented feeling would never have discovered. 


No man is so entirely masculine that he has nothing 
feminine in him. The fact is, rather, that very mascu¬ 
line men have—carefully guarded and hidden—a very 
soft emotional life. ... 


It seems to me, therefore, that apart from the in¬ 
fluence of woman there is also the man's own femininity 
to explain the feminine nature of the soul complex. 


As we know, there is no human experience, nor would 
experience be possible at all, without the intervention 
of a subjective aptitude. Yhat is this subjective apti¬ 
tude? Ultimately it consists in an innate psychic 
structure which allows man to have experiences of this 
kind. Thus the whole nature of man presupposes woman, 
both physically and spiritually. His system is tuned 
in to woman from the start, just as it is prepared for 
a quite definite world where there is water, light, air, 
salt, carbohydrates, etc. The form of the world into 
which he is born is already inborn in him as a virtual 
image. Likewise parents, wife, children, birth, and 
death are inborn in him as virtual images, as psychic 
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aptitudes. These a priori categories have by nature 
a collective character; they are images of parents, 
wife, and children in general, and are not individual 
predestinations. Ve must therefore think of these 
images as lacking in solid content, hence as uncon¬ 
scious. ... They are in a sense the deposits of all 
our ancestral experiences, but they are not the experi¬ 
ences themselves. 

An inherited collective image of woman exists in a 
man's unconscious, with the help of which he apprehends 
the nature of woman. This inherited image is the third 
important source for the femininity of the soul.i-3 

This femininity of man's psyche or soul, which Jung 
labels the anima, is one of the most important of that 
category of concepts which he calls archetypes. Perhaps 
the clearest and most concise description of the arche- 
types is found in the following passage. 

It is in my view a great mistake to suppose that 
the psyche of the new-born child is a tabula rasa in 
the sense that there is absolutely nothing on it. In 
so far as the child is born with a differentiated brain 
that is predetermined by heredity and therefore in¬ 
dividualized, it meets sensory stimuli coming from out¬ 
side not with any aptitudes, but with specific ones, 
and this necessarily results in a particular, individ¬ 
ual choice and pattern of apperception. These apti¬ 
tudes can be shown to be inherited instincts and per¬ 
formed patterns, the latter being the a priori and 
formal conditions of apperception that are based on 
instinct. ... They are the archetypes. ... It is 
not, therefore, a question of inherited ideas but of 
inherited possibilities of ideas. Nor are they indi¬ 
vidual acquisitions but, in the main, common to all, as 
can be seen from the universal occurrence of the arche¬ 
types. 1 ^ 


!3lbid., pp. 186-188. 

^Carl G. Jung, "The Archetypes and the Collective 
Unconscious," in his Collected Works. IX, 66 - 67 . 
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An archetype, in and of itself, has no definite form 
or content. It takes on concrete form only when it is ex¬ 
pressed. Archetypes are expressed in fantasy and myth, 
dreams and visions, and projections. 

When projected, the anima always has a feminine form 
with definite characteristics. This empirical finding 
does not mean that the archetype is constituted like 
that in itself ... it begins to seem probable that 
an archetype in its quiescent, unprojected state has 
no exactly determinable form but is in itself an in¬ 
definite structure which can assume definite forms 
only in projection. 1 5 

The projection of the anima occurs very often in a man's 

selection of his life partner. According to Jungs 

... a man is strongly tempted to win the woman who 
best corresponds to his own unconscious femininity, a 
woman, in short, who can unhesitatingly receive the 
projection of his soul. 1 ** 


III. FEMININE SYMBOLS IN RELIGION 

The concern of this study is with Christianity, spe¬ 
cifically Protestant Christianity. The Christian faith, 
however, cannot be understood adequately apart from some 
understanding of Judaism in which Christianity has its 
roots. The Jewish faith is strongly oriented toward mas¬ 
culinity, just as the Jewish culture in Old Testament times, 
was a strongly patristic society. Genealogical lists are 


1 5lbid .. p. 70. 

^Jung, "Two Essays . . . ," p. 203. 
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composed exclusively, or at least primarily, of male mem¬ 
bers of the family.*-7 A man's vife was considered his pos¬ 
session, and he was as free to divorce her as he was to rid 
himself of his cattle or sheep. 

Under the Law of Moses a man could divorce his wife if 
he found some unseemly thing in her. ... The process 
of divorce, when once resolved upon, was easy. All the 
husband had to do was to give his partner a bill of 
divorcement, and send her away.18 

The man's position in the family is expressed by his 
being its ba'al (possessor and master); his is the rul¬ 
ing will in the community. This does not imply one¬ 
sided sovereignty, but a much more intimate relation. 
The man is the centre from which strength and will 
emanate to the whole group which belongs to him and to 
which he belongs. 


The father's strength is carried on in his sons (hence 
it is a wife's first duty to bear children to her hus¬ 
bands that is her function as mother). • . .19 

The natural religious counterpart of this patristic 
society was a religion with an almost exclusive masculine 
orientation. References to the Divinity were always in the 
masculine gender. 

By the time of Jesus' life, the Jewish people were 
worshipping in Herod's Temple, which included an area 


17see, for example, I Chronicles 1-9. 

1®"Divorce," in John B. Davis and Henry Snyder 
Gehman, The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible (Philadel¬ 
phia s Westminster Press, 1944), p. l4l. 

^Alan Richardson, "Family," A Theological Word 
Book of the Bible (Hew Yorks Mcmillan, 1950), p. 77 . 
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designated as "Court of the Women." No woman was allowed 
to enter the inner more sacred portions of the temple . 20 

The history of the Jewish people as told in the Old 
Testament is not completely devoid of its feminine heroines. 
There was Deborah the Judge (Judges 4, 5 ); Ruth, the faith¬ 
ful foreigner (Book of Ruth); and Esther the queen who suc¬ 
cessfully interceded with the king to save her fellow Jews 
from his wrath (Book of Esther). For the most part, how¬ 
ever, women played definitely subservient roles in the 
patristic society and in its correspondingly masculine ori¬ 
ented religion. 

This masculine orientation carried over quite natu¬ 
rally into Christianity. The Messiah was born a male child. 
The original twelve apostles were all males. It seemed 
right to a later apostle to admonish women to be subject to 
their husbands and to remain silent in public meetings of 
the Christian group.^1 

Women, however, very early began to play significant 
roles in the life of the Christian Church. It was the de¬ 
vout women who had watched the crucifixion who also dis¬ 
covered the resurrection of Jesus . 22 Pre-eminent among the 

20 w Temple," in Davis, op. cit .. pp. 595-96. 

2 ^-Ephesians 5*22; I Timothy 2*11, 12. 

22 Matthew 27 * 55 - 56 ; 28*1-10. 
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women associated with Jesus' life, of course, was his moth¬ 
er Mary. In the Roman Catholic Church, the role of Mary 
has been increasingly magnified throughout the centuries, 
a process which had its culmination in the proclamation in 
1950 of the doctrine of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
which doctrine states that the Virgin was spared a normal 
human death, her body being translated directly to heaven. 
This veneration of Mary has, in its extreme forms, raised 
her virtually to the position of a feminine deity. She is 
addressed as "Holy Mary, Mother of God." Here, then, we 
see the Christian form of what Jung regards as the projec¬ 
tion of the anima. 

Ve encounter the anima historically above all in the 
divine syzygies, the male-female pairs of deities. . . . 
Ve can safely assert that these syzygies are as univer¬ 
sal as the existence of man and woman. From this fact 
we may reasonably conclude that man's imagination is 
bound by this motif, so that he was largely compelled 
to project it again and again at all times and in all 
places. 2 3 

Protestantism has not followed the Roman Catholic 
pattern of the veneration of Mary. At least officially, 
little room has been made for any feminine symbolism. 

There are two exceptions to this general statement. The 
first is that the Church, in Protestant as well as in 
Roman Catholic thought, is regarded in feminine terms. 
Following Pauline thought, Protestants refer to the Church 


2 3jung, "'Hie Archetypes . . . ,« pp. 59-60. 
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as the bride of Christ. "Husbands, love your wives as 
Christ loved the church and gave himself up for her. .. ." 2 ^ 
Our hymns concerning the Church consistently used the fem¬ 
inine gender in referring to the institution. 

The Church*s one Foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 

She is His new creation 
By water and the word: 

From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His holy Bride; 

With His own blood He bought her. 

And for her life He died. 2 5 

The other main carrier of the feminine symbolism in 
Protestantism is, paradoxically enough, Jesus himself. In 
paintings and in hymns, he often assumes definitely fem¬ 
inine characteristics. The fact that the writers of the 
Gospel records give us no account of his ever having mar¬ 
ried or otherwise having exhibited definite masculine sexu¬ 
ality makes it easier for us to project femininity into his 
character. 

Of course, it is not untrue to the Gospel records of 
Jesus* life to see a number of qualities in his personality 
which are usually regarded as feminine. Although he could 
use logic masterfully, as demonstrated in his confronta¬ 
tions with the scribes and pharisees, his feeling life also 

2 ^Ephesians 5s25. 

2 5samuel J. Stone, "The Church's One Foundation," 

The Hymnal (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 1940), p. 333 . 
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was clearly manifested, as demonstrated by his tears at the 

tomb of Lazarus. 2 ** His patience and gentleness with the 

children and his intuition, are examples of other traits 

commonly regarded as feminine. 2 ? 

It may seem paradoxical to suggest man is not wholly 
man nor woman wholly woman, yet it is a fairly common 
experience to find feminine and masculine traits in 
one person. The most masculine of men will often show 
surprising gentleness with children, or with anyone 
weak or ill; strong men give way to uncontrolled emo¬ 
tion in private, and can be both sentimental and irra¬ 
tional; brave men are sometimes terrified by quite 
harmless situations, and some men have surprising in¬ 
tuition or a gift for sensing other people*s feelings. 
All these are supposedly feminine traits, as well as 
more obvious “effeminancy" in a man. 2 ® 

From the material presented above, the following 
conclusions may be drawn concerning masculinity-femininity 
and religion. Psychologically speaking, it is impossible 
to draw a clear line of demarcation between man and woman. 
Every man has in his personality certain traits which are 
usually regarded as feminine. Among these are a sensitive 
feeling life, a need for intimate relationships, and ideal¬ 
ism or altruism. It is true that these traits are likely 
to be suppressed or hidden in men, whereas they are more 
obvious in women. But their suppression does not destroy 


2 ^Matthew 22:15-22; John 11:28-37. 

2 ?Matthew 19:13-15; Mark 2:1-8. 

2 ®Frieda Fordham, An Introduction to Jung*s Psy¬ 
chology (Baltimore: Penguin, 1966), p. 55. 
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their dynamic vitality. They find expression in various 
ways, among which is their representation in religious be¬ 
liefs, religious symbolism, and religious practice. 

The author of Genesis 1:27 states that "God created 
man in his own image." This statement is man's way of say¬ 
ing theologically what is true psychologically, namely that 
man tends to "create" his gods in his (man's) own image. 
Since mankind is composed of two sexes, and the character¬ 
istics of both sexes are present in each, it is natural 
that man worships a God who is bisexual. Thus the full 
statement—"God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God he created him; male and female he created them" 
(Genesis 1:27)—definitely implies a bi-sexuality in God. 

Protestantism, like Judaism, has emphasized the 
masculinity of the Deity almost to the exclusion of the 
femininity. Roman Catholicism has provided an answer for 
man's need for the feminine element in God through its 
veneration of the Virgin Mary. In Protestantism, this 
need has been answered, so far as it has been answered at 
all, through a subtle but real emphasis upon the feminine 
traits in the personality of Jesus. 

IV. FEMININITY AND THE ATTRACTION OF RELIGION 

Remembering that femininity is not the exclusive 
possession of women but is also present in men, let us 
examine more clQfse ly th e question of what it is in rel igion 
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that is more attractive to vomen than to men. McCabe 
states thatx 

... woman's nature is so much more imaginative and 
sensitive and awake to mystic influences—woman's edu¬ 
cation has ever been, and largely is to-day, so little 
adapted to strengthen the reason, and so much calcu¬ 
lated to foster her imaginativeness and emotionalism, 
that we may look more confidently for traces of such 
instinctive bias /toward religion/ in her than in man. 
Her environment from the earliest years of conscious¬ 
ness is more saturated with religious ideas than that 
of her brother, and she is more susceptible to the sug¬ 
gestive force of ideas. She is less aggressive and 
daring than man, and so less apt to follow radical and 
critical views. 2 9 

Harding makes the suggestion that one attraction of 
religion for women is the possibility of finding God as a 
Lover. 


The idea of the Ghostly or Spiritual Lover is not a 
new one. Religious mystics of all ages and creeds— 
the Sufis, the Shaktas, the Christian Mystics—have 
all sought for union with a Divine Lover. Rabia, the 
Islamic woman mystic, knew God as the Divine Lover, the 
Beloved of her Soul, as did St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
while many women saints of medieval Christianity tell 
us that their religious experience was of God as a 
Lover. Even today when a nun takes the veil, she is 
dedicated to this Divine Lover. She wears the bridal 
veil and is given a ring, as the Bride of Christ.30 

This concept of God as Lover is expressed most 
clearly for Protestants in the popular hymn "Jesus, Lover 

of My Soul. "31 


2 9McCabe, op. cit ., p. 129 . 

3<>Harding, op. cit .. p. 47. 

31charles Vesley, "Jesus, Lover of My Soul," The 
Hymnal (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu¬ 
cation, 1940), p. 233 . 
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It may seem paradoxical that women, or men in whom 
feminine traits are strong, would be attracted to a "Lover" 
(Jesus) onto whom feminine traits have been strongly pro¬ 
jected. One possible explanation of this phenomenon is 
that the love relationship between Jesus and the Christian 
is more in the nature of a platonic or Lesbian type of 
relationship than a heterosexual relationship. This pos¬ 
sibility is suggested by the following quotations 

. • • it is erroneous to distinguish sharply between 
the homosexual and the heterosexual woman. Once past 
the uncertain period of adolescence, the normal male 
no longer permits himself homosexual amusements; but 
the normal woman often returns to the amours—platonic 
or not—which have enchanted her youth. Disappointed 
in man, she may seek in woman a lover to replace the 
male who has betrayed her.32 

Thus we often find in Protestantism the picture of an ef¬ 
feminate Jesus who appeals strongly to women and to men in 
whom feminine traits have assumed more than their usual 
dominance. On the other hand, men who have unduly sup¬ 
pressed their femininity often find the picture of the ef¬ 
feminate Jesus repulsive. 


V. RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


The hypothesis was advanced for this study that the 
inmates who participate in the religious program of the in¬ 
stitution would register significantly higher scores on the 


3 2 Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex (New Yorks 
Knopf, 1964), p. 418. 
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Mf scale of the MMPI than those inmates who do not partici¬ 
pate in the religious program. The mean "T" score on the 
Mf scale for the religious program participants was 62.03; 
for the non-participants, it was 57.70. The standard "t- 
test" was applied to these scores and yielded a result of 
• 0582 , which means that there would be only 58 chances out 
of 1000 of obtaining this great a difference in these 
scores by chance alone.33 

The median H T n score for the participant group was 
62 ; for the non-participant group, 58 . 

The distribution of scores is shown on the follow¬ 
ing table, with "high" scores representing 70 or above; 
"moderate," 50 - 69 ; and "low," 49 or below: 

Participants Mon-participants 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


Total 


8 ( 27 . 6 %) 
17 (58.6%) 
4 (13.8%) 
29 (100%) 


2 (8.7%) 
15 ( 66 . 1 %) 
6 (25.2%) 
23 (100%) 


The results of the survey clearly confirm the hypo¬ 
thesis. Both the mean and median scores, and the distribu¬ 
tion of scores, show the tendency of men in the participant 
group to register significantly higher scores on the Mf 
scale than the men in the non-participant group. 


33y 0 r an explanation of this test, see Villiam A. 
Scott and Michael Vertheimer, Introduction to Psychological 
Research (New York: Wiley A Sons, 19b2J, pp. 220-30. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PARANOID TREND AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR RELIGION 

Suspiciousness and distrust of others, hypersensi¬ 
tivity to criticism, feelings of rejection—these experi¬ 
ences are known by most human beings in a greater or lesser 
degree at some time during life. Lumped together, they 
comprise the psychological factor of "paranoia," as that 
word is popularly used in our society. The purpose of this 
chapter is to define paranoia more precisely than in the 
lead sentence above; to investigate the views of two lead¬ 
ing writers on the subject of paranoia; to explore what 
significance this factor has for religion, especially for 
participation in the religious program; and to report the 
results of the survey to determine whether or not they con¬ 
firm the seventh hypothesis. 

I. DEFINITIONS OF PARANOIA AND RELATED CONCEPTS 

In the strict use of the word, "paranoia" is a psy¬ 
chosis usually requiring confinement of the sufferer for 
his own protection and the protection of others. The fol¬ 
lowing definition is found in a dictionary of psychological 
terms: 

paranoia: a (rare) psychosis characterized by systema¬ 
tized delusions with little or no dementia. Delusions 
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of grandeur and of persecution, one or both, are most 
typical, and are defended by the patient with much ap¬ 
pearance of logic and reason. The paranoid system, 
though extensive, is relatively isolated and thus 
leaves the rest of the personality largely unaffected, 
in which respect it is distinguished from paranoid 
schizophrenia.1 

The concern of this study, however, is not with 

paranoia in this technical sense of a psychosis, but with 

more common phenomena which are related to it. More to 

the point for the purposes of this study are the following 

definitions of "paranoid personality" and "paranoid trend." 

paranoid personality: 1. a personality disorder some¬ 
what similar to paranoid schizophrenia but without the 
deterioration or systematized delusions. The individ¬ 
ual is suspicious, envious, jealous, stubborn, extreme¬ 
ly sensitive to what seem to be slights or injuries, 
much inclined to projection. 2. loosely, any person 
with grandiose ideas and a tendency to believe that 
only a hostile combination of circumstances (including 
people) prevents his true ability from being realized. 


paranoid trend: a tendency to grandiose ideas and/or 
sensitivity to real or apparent criticism. The grandi¬ 
ose ideas or the delusions of persecution may be as 
extreme or as irrational as those of either paranoia 
or paranoid schizophrenia, but they are less central 
in the organization of personality and do not control 
an important part of the person's daily life; hence, 
the paranoid trend is not a psychosis.^ 

Except at those points where there is need to make 
a distinction between paranoia as a psychosis and the 


^■Horace B. and Ava Champney English, A Comprehensive 
Dictionary of Psychological and Psychoanalytical Terms 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 1958). 

2 Ibid. 
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paranoid trendy the words will be used interchangeably in 
the remainder of this study. The paranoid trendy or at 
least that portion of it haring to do with sensitivity to 
criticismy is an experience in which most if not all human 
beings share. Landis and Bolles make the following obser¬ 
vations 


In normal persons, delusions may occur at any time due 
to imperfect observation, misinformation, or faulty 
reasoning. This defect in intellectual performance is 
usually accompanied by a certain amount of emotion or 
affect which may facilitate or inhibit the intellectual 
operation itself. We tend to judge or believe in ac¬ 
cordance with our wishes or emotions. If there is an 
undue amount of emotion in the judgment, prejudice re¬ 
sults. There is no clear line which can be drawn 
between these strong prejudices or so-called delusions, 
and delusions which are morbid or abnormal. For ex¬ 
ample, ... when we are aware of some personal weak¬ 
ness or have some feeling of guilt, we are unduly 
sensitive and inclined to interpret the remarks of 
others as accusatory or depreciatory of ourselves.3 


Concerning the paranoia (Pa) scale, the manual for 


interpreting the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven¬ 
tory makes the following statement: 


The Pa scale was derived by contrasting normal per¬ 
sons with a group of clinic patients who were charac¬ 
terised by suspiciousness, oversensitivity and delu¬ 
sions of persecution, with or without expansive egotism. 
The diagnoses were usually paranoia, paranoid state, 
or paranoid schizophrenia. ... 


Persons with an excess amount of paranoid suspi¬ 
ciousness are common and in many situations are not 
especially handicapped.^ 


3Carney Landis and M. Marjorie Bolles, Textbook of 
Abnormal Psychology (New York: Macmillan, 19^7), pp. 172-73* 

^S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, Minnesota 
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The most common symptom of the paranoid trend is the 
feeling of being disliked, distrusted, or persecuted by 
others. This is often, but not always, accompanied by an 
over-estimation of one's own importance or abilities, and 
the conviction that one could achieve great things if it 
were not for the existence of this persecution. 

Let us now examine in some detail the work of two 
leading thinkers, Sigmund Freud and Karen Homey, on the 
subject of paranoia and its related phenomena. 

II. FREUD'S VIEWS ON PARANOIA 

Freud wrote a great deal about paranoia at various 
times throughout his career. His interest in this subject 
appears to have been stimulated by the fact that it served 
him as such a useful example of the mechanisms of repres¬ 
sion and projection, the understanding of which is so 
basic to his psycho-analytic theory and practice. 

In his early writings, Freud used the-words "repres¬ 
sion ' 1 and "defense" synonymously. A little later, "re¬ 
pression" came to be used in place of "defense." Later 
still, he wrote that "the essence of repression lies simply 
in turning something away, and keeping it at a distance, 


Multiphasic Personality Inventory Manual (New York* Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1951), p. 20. 
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from the conscious,and proposed: 

... to restrict the term "repression" to this one 
particular mechanism and to revive "defence" as a 
"general designation for all the techniques which the 
ego makes use of in conflicts which may lead to a 
neurosis."® 

In Freud*s system, repression occurs when the ego, the 
medicatory function of the personality structure, is threat¬ 
ened by the expression of instinctive impulses which it 
regards as unsuitable. 

The neuroses are the expression of conflicts between 
the ego and such of the sexual impulses as seem to the 
ego incompatible with its integrity or with its ethical 
standards. Since these impulses are not ego-syntonic . 
the ego has repressed them: that is to say, it has witti- 
drawn its interest from them and has shut them off from 
becoming conscious as well as from obtaining satisfac¬ 
tion by motor discharge.7 

In the case of paranoia, as in the case of obses¬ 
sional neurosis, Freud mantained that the material which 
the ego or superego represses is commonly the memory of 
childhood sexual experiences. One of the paranoid patients 
treated by Freud early in his career was a woman, whose 
difficulties Freud traced back to childhood experiences of 


5sigmund Freud, "Repression," in The Standard Edi¬ 
tion of the Complete Psychological Works (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1957), XIV, 147. 

6 Ibid., p. 144. 

7Freud, "Two Encyclopaedia Articles," in The Stand ¬ 
ard Edition , XVIII, 246. At the time this was written, 
Freud had not introduced the words "id" and "superego." 
However, the concepts embodied by these words are clearly 
present in this passage. 
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undressing in the presence of her brother who also dis¬ 
played himself nude before the patient. This behavior had 
occurred frequently at bedtime when the patient was between 
the ages of six and ten, and the memory of it was reawak¬ 
ened by a conversation with her sister-in-law. Among the 
delusions, the patient had developed the idea that she was 
being watched as she prepared for bed and so would only 
undress in a dark room after she had gotten under the bed 
clothes. Concerning this delusion, Freud concludes that 
tt it was an unaltered piece of the old memory which involved 
self-reproach, and she was now making up for the shame 
which she had omitted to feel as a child."® 

While the chief target of repression in Freud*s 
thought are the sexual impulses, the repression of hostil¬ 
ity is perhaps more directly related to the development of 
paranoia. In his early writings, Freud did not recognize 
the existence of hdstility apart from sexual motivation, 
except possibly in early childhood stages of development. 

It may be assumed that the impulses of cruelty arise 
from sources which are in fact independent of sexuali¬ 
ty, but may become united with it at an early stage 
owing to an anastomosis ^cross-connection/ near their 
points of origin. Observation teaches us, however, 
that sexual development and the development of the 
instinct of scopophilia and cruelty are subject to 


®Freud, "Analysis of a Case of Chronic Paranoia," 
in The Standard Edition, III, 178. 
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mutual influences which limit this presumed independ¬ 
ence of the two sets of instincts.9 

In his late works, Freud appears to have regarded 
aggression or hostility as a separate instinct, independent 
of the sexual instinct. He says, for example, "I can no 
longer understand how we could have overlooked the univer¬ 
sality of non-erotic aggression and destruction.In 
the same work, however, he also said: "From this example 
on«* could then surmise that the two kinds of instincts sel¬ 
dom—perhaps never—appear in isolation, but always mingle 
with each other in . . . varying proportions. 

In his study of Freud's thought on the subject of 

repression, Peter Madison concludes that: 

... Freud from I 896 onward gave a major role to sex- 
associated hostility in repression, particularly in 
obsessional cases and sadism, and finally came to re¬ 
cognize the theoretical existence of a separate hos¬ 
tility motive not linked to sex. He insisted, however, 
that the two, while conceptually independent, are never 
clinically separate, that hostility that is not associ¬ 
ated with sex cannot even be observed by psycho-ana- 
lytic methods. 12 


^Freud, "Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality," 
in The Standard Edition . VII, 193, n. 1. 

^Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1955), p. 99. 

11 Ibid., p. 98. 

^Peter Madison, Freud's Concept of Repression and 
Defense, Its Theoretical and Observational Language (Minne¬ 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961 ), pp. 124-25. 
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Regardless of whether or not the components of hos¬ 
tility and aggression are inseparably linked to the sexual 
instinct, they became a vital part of Freud*s thought in 
his later years. He developed his well known theory of 
the "death instinct" to explain the "innate tendencies in 
mankind towards aggression, destruction, and, in addition, 

cruelty."^-3 

Freud concludes the chapter dealing with the death 

instinct with the following dramatic words: 

The natural instinct of aggressiveness in man, the 
hostility of each one against all and of all against 
each one, opposes /the/ programme of civilisation. 

This instinct of aggression is the derivative and main 
representative of the death instinct we have found 
alongside of Eros, sharing his rule over the earth. 

And now, it seems to me, the meaning of the evolution 
of culture is no longer a riddle to us. It must pre¬ 
sent to us the struggle between Eros and Death, between 
the instincts of life and the instincts of destruction, 
as it works itself out in the human species. This 
struggle is what all life essentially consists of and 
so the evolution of civilisation may be simply described 
as the struggle of the human species of existence. 

And it is this battle of the Titans that our nurses 
and governesses try to compose with their lullaby-song 
of Heaven! 1 ** 

It is important in understanding Freud to remember 

that repression is a continually occurring phenomenon. 

The process of repression is not to be regarded as an 
event which takes place once , the results of which are 
permanent, as when some living thing has been killed 
and from that time onward is dead; repression demands 


1 3Freud, Civilisation and Its Discontents , p. 99• 
li f Ibid ., pp. 102-103. 
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a persistent expenditure of force, and if this were to 
cease the success of the repression would be jeopard¬ 
ized, so that a fresh act of repression would be neces¬ 
sary* Ve may suppose that the repressed exercises a 
continuous pressure in the direction of the conscious 
so that this pressure must be balanced by an unceasing 
counter-pres sure.15 

The repressed material keeps up this pressure re¬ 
lentlessly, and finds various ways of expressing itself. 

The way which is of most direct relevance to the subject of 
paranoia is the way of projection. 

It is a striking and generally recognized feature 
in the behavior of paranoiacs, that they attach the 
greatest significance to trivial details in the behavi¬ 
or of others. Details which are usually overlooked by 
others they interpret and utilize as the basis of far- 
reaching conclusions. ... 

Probably here, as in so many other cases, he (the para¬ 
noiac) projects into the mental life of others what 
exists in his own unconscious activity. Many things 
obtrude themselves on consciousness in paranoia, which 
in normal and neurotic persons can only be demonstrated 
through psychoanalysis as existing in their uncon¬ 
scious. 1 ® 


The phenomenon of projection is simply attributing thoughts 
or attitudes to others which really belong to oneself, but 
which cannot be admitted to consciousness because they are 
unacceptable to one's ego or superego. Freud notes, how¬ 
ever, that paranoid projection does not depend alone upon 


1 5Freud, "Repression" in The Standard Edition. XIV. 

151. 

^Freud, "Psychopathology of Everyday Life," in 
A. A. Brill, The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (New Yorks 
Random House, 1938), pp. 162-63. 
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this process for it embodies at least a kernel of the 
truth. It is more of an exaggeration and distortion of 
reality than a complete denial of it. 

In commenting a case of paranoid jealousy, for ex¬ 
ample, Freud notes that the jealous husband was unusually 
sensitive to his wife’s small but very real flirtations 
with other men, of which she herself was totally unaware, 
as her desire for extra-marital sexual relations was re¬ 
pressed. He points out that the same sensitivity is pre¬ 
sent in cases of persecutory paranoia, in which the suffer¬ 
er notices the most minute details in the behavior of 
strangers and interprets them as evidences of rejection 
and hatred. He writes: 

The meaning of their delusion of reference is that 
they expect from all strangers something like love. 

But these people show them nothing of the kind; they 
laugh to themselves, flourish their sticks, even spit 
on the ground as they go by—and one really does not 
do such things while a person in whom one takes a 
friendly interest is near. One does them only when 
one feels quite indifferent to the passer-by, when one 
can treat him like air; and considering, too, the" 
fundamental kinship of the concept of "stranger" and 
"enemy," the paranoic is not so far wrong in regarding 
this indifference as hate, in contrast to his claim 
for love. 

Ve begin to see that we describe the behavior of 
both jealous and persecutory paranoics very inadequate¬ 
ly by saying that they project outwards on to others 
what they do not wish to recognise in themselves. Cer¬ 
tainly they do this; but they do not project it into 
the blue, so to speak, where there is nothing of the 
sort already. They let themselves be guided by their 
knowledge of the unconscious, and displace to the un¬ 
conscious minds of others the attention which they have 
withdrawn from their own. Our jealous husband 
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perceived his wife*s unfaithfulness instead of his own; 
by becoming conscious of hers and magnifying it enor¬ 
mously he succeeded in keeping his own unconscious. 

If we accept his example as typical, we may infer that 
the enmity which the persecuted paranoic sees in others 
is the reflection of his own hostile impulses against 

them.17 

Involved in the cycle of repression and progression 

are the feelings of self-reproach and self-distrust, the 

latter being acknowledged in the case of the obsessional 

neuroses and denied in the case of paranoia. 

In obsessional neurosis the initial self-reproach has 
been repressed by the formation of a primary symptom 
of defences self-distrust . With this, the self- 
reproach is acknowledged as justified; and, to weigh 
against this, the conscientiousness which the subject 
has acquired during his healthy interval now protects 
him from giving credence to the self-reproaches which 
return in the form of obsessional ideas. In paranoia, 
the self-reproach is repressed in a manner which may 
be described as projection . It is repressed by erect¬ 
ing the defensive symptom of distrust of other people . 
In this way the subject withdraws his acknowledgment 
of the self-reproach; and, as if to make up for this, 
he is deprived of a protection against the self- 
reproaches which return in his delusional ideas. 18 

Freud took one further basic step in his understand¬ 
ing of the phenomenon of paranoia, and that was to link it 
with homosexual tendencies. He had proposed this theory 
early in his career, and his interpretation of the cases 
of paranoia he treated later served to strengthen and 


17Freud, "Some Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, 
Paranoia and Homosexuality," in The Standard Edition. XVIII. 
226-27. - 

^■®Freud, "Analysis of a Case of Chronic Paranoia," 

p. 184. 
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reinforce it. In commenting on his early interpretation, 

Freud later wrote as follows: 

The view had already been put forward ... that 
patients suffering from paranoia are struggling against 
an intensification of their homosexual trends. ... 

And a further interpretation had been made: that the 
persecutor is at bottom someone whom the patient loves 
or has loved in the past. A synthesis of the two pro¬ 
positions would lead us to the necessary conclusion 
that the persecutor must be of the same sex as the 
person persecuted. Ve did not maintain, it is true, 
as universally and without exception valid the thesis 
that paranoia is determined by homosexuality; but this 
was only because our observations were not sufficiently 
numerous• 19 

The foregoing quotation is in the context of Freud's com¬ 
ments on a case of paranoia in which a female patient had 
delusions of being persecuted 
thus would seem to contradict 
his investigation of the case 
inal persecutor" was an older 
the patient's mother.^ 

Freud's basic concepts 

as the basis of paranoia offer a logical and convincing 
explanation of this phenomenon. However, to insist that 
paranoia is always linked to homosexual tendencies forces 
the explanation into unduly narrow limits. As Landis and 
Bolles put the case: 


by her male lover, and which 
Freud's hypothesis. However, 
satisfied him that "the orig— 
woman who greatly resembled 

of repression and projection 


l^Freud, "A Case of Paranoia." in The Standard 
Edition . XIV, 265 . 

20 Ibid.. p. 267 . 
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It cannot be doubted that in some, but not all, 
cases of paranoia this conflict of ideas and vishes 
growing out of repressed homosexuality does play an 
important role. However, a great number of histories 
of paranoid patients do not reveal any information 
which would indicate that a homosexual component is 
the kernel of the delusional system. Probably, some 
persons suffering from homosexual conflicts develop 
paranoia or paranoid conditions. Most homosexuals do 
not, and many paranoid patients give no evidence of a 
repressed homosexual component.21 


III. HORNEY*S VIEWS ON PARANOIA 


The writings of Karen Horney provide another per¬ 
spective for understanding the paranoid trend. According 
to Horney, there are inherent in the nature of man evolu¬ 
tionary constructive forces which urge him to realize his 
given potentialities. Horney calls these forces the "real 
self." These constructive forces, however, come into con¬ 
flict with a variety of adverse conditions in the lives of 
most people, the most notable such condition being the in¬ 
ability of the child's parents to love him adequately. As 
a result of this denial of adequate love, the child devel¬ 
ops a profound insecurity and apprehensiveness which is 
known as "basic anxiety." The developing person attempts 
to solve this problem of basic anxiety through the creation 
in his mind of an idealized image of himself. "In this 
process he endows himself with unlimited powers and with 
exalted faculties; he becomes a hero, a genius, a supreme 


ZlLandis, op.cit .. p. 177 . 
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lover, a saint, a god." 22 This idealized image becomes 
what Homey calls the idealized self. Finally, the ener¬ 
gies which have been rightly devoted toward the development 
and actualization of the real self are diverted to the aim 
of actualizing the idealized self. 23 

Inevitably, there is a conflict between the ideal¬ 
ized self and the real self. The idealized self is bound 
to hate the real self. The process of self-idealization 
and self-hatred combine to form what Horney calls the 
"pride system." At the heart of neurosis is the conflict 
between the constructive forces of the real self and the 
obstructive forces of the pride system. Horney calls this 
"the central inner conflict." 

The neurotic attempts to escape this conflict in 
one of three ways, which Horney calls the "Expansive Solu¬ 
tions," the "Self-effacing Solution," and "Resignation." 
These three solutions are subtitled, "The Appeal of Mas¬ 
tery," "The Appeal of Love," and "The Appeal of Freedom," 
respectively. In the first, the neurotic glorifies and 
cultivates in himself everything that means mastery over 
others. He tends to manipulate and dominate others and 
make them dependent upon himself. Convinced that he must 

^ 2 Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth (New York* 
Norton, 1950), p. 22. 

23 Ibid., p. 24. 
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and can be the master of his fate, he hates any trace of 
helplessness in himself. “Mastery with regard to himself 

Oh 

means that he is his idealized proud self." ^ 

The self-effacing solution is the opposite of the 
expansive. The neurotic cultivates helplessness, suffer¬ 
ing and dependency. He turns his needs into claims. "I 
am entitled to love, affection, understanding and sympa¬ 
thy," he feels. In the solution of resignation, the key 
is that wishes are severely restricted. The neurotic 
withdraws from life with the feeling that nothing matters 
or at least nothing should matter. It is better not to 
wish for or expect anything from life, in order to avoid 
all possibility of disappointment. 

Horney's system of thought throws light upon both 

the meaning of guilt and the meaning of the paranoid trend. 

Indeed, she shows how these two factors may be closely 

linked together. In describing the person who adopts the 

self-effacing solution, she says: 

... he lives with a diffuse sense of failure ... 
and hence tends to feel guilty, inferior, or contempt¬ 
ible. The self-hate and self-contempt elicited by such 
a sense of failuhe are externalized in a passive way: 
others are accusing or despising him. 2 5 

Horney deals extensively with both the inner con¬ 
flicts of the neurotic personality, and with the distur¬ 
bances in human relationships caused by neurotically 

2Z| Tbid .. p. 215 . g 5ibid . 
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distorted perceptions of others. Such distortions are due 
largely to what Horney calls "externalizations," a term at 
least roughly equivalent to Freud's "projections." On 


this subject, she makes the following comments: 

He /the neuroti£/ sees others in the light of his 
externalizations . He does not experience his own self¬ 
idealization; instead he idealizes others. He does not 
experience his own tyranny, but others become tyrants. 
The most relevant externalizations are those of self- 
hate. If this is prevailingly an active trend, he 
tends to see others as contemptible and blameworthy. 

If anything goes wrong it is their fault. They should 
be perfect. They are not to be trusted. ... In case 
passive externalizations prevail, others sit in judg¬ 
ment, ready to find fault with him, to condemn him. 

They keep him down, they abuse him, they coerce and 
intimidate Jiim. They do not like him; they do not 
want him. 26 


These externalizations are one way that the neurotic uses 
to protect himself from his unbearable self-hate. 

Although Freud and Horney have differing conceptual 
frameworks for their understanding of human nature, their 
views on the paranoid trend have much in common. They both 
regard paranoid tendencies as a method of defense used by 
certain people to protect themselves against unpleasant 
feelings of self-condemnation. Both of the common com¬ 
ponents of paranoia—the projection or externalization of 
hostile feelings to others and expansive egotism—serve 
this purpose. Paranoid tendencies can thus be seen in all 
three of Homey's "solutions" to "the central inner con- 


26 Ibid., pp. 292-93. 
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flict." The person who adopts an "expansive solution" 
frequently exhibits his unshakable belief in the correct¬ 
ness of his. own views on every subject in spite of all evi¬ 
dence to the contrary, a characteristic very typical of 
paranoia. His overestimation of his own abilities is es¬ 
pecially apparent, with a consequent disregard of the 
abilities, opinions and rights of others. 

He does not question his rights and expects others to 
"love" him "unconditionally," no matter how much he 
actually trespasses on their rights. ... 

The simple fact that others have wishes or opinions of 
their own, that they may look at him critically or take 
exception to his shortcomings, that they expect some¬ 
thing of him—all these are felt as a poisonous humili¬ 
ation and arouse a smoldering resentment. 2 7 

The person who adopts the self-effacing solution 
lives with a high degree of self-reproach. He is always 
eager to admit his guilt and inadequacy, nevertheless, he 
may seek to protect himself against his self-reproach 
through 


... passive externalization Jirhi ch/ shows in his 
feeling accused by others, suspected, or neglected, 
kept down, treated with contempt, abused, exploited, 
or treated with outright cruelty.^® 

Paranoid trends are also obvious in what Homey has 
to say about the solution of resignation. Her whole de¬ 
scription of this solution makes it apparent that the per¬ 
son who adopts it does so at least partly to defend himself 


2 7 Ibid ., p. 195. 28 Ibid., p. 225 . 
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against the possibilities of criticism and influence by 
others. "Another characteristic of a resigned person is 
his hypersensitivity to influence , pressure , coercion or 
ties of any kind. This is a relevant factor too in his 
detachment."^9 

... he is convinced that people would coldly turn 
against him if he did not comply with their expecta¬ 
tions. In essence this means that he has not only 
externalized his shoulds but his self-hate. Others 
would turn as sharply against him as he would himself 
for not measuring up to his shoulds. And because this 
anticipation of hostility is an externalization it 
cannot be remedied by experiences to the contrary.30 

It should be noted that Horney regards the three 
"solutions" as inappropriate exaggerations rather than as 
clear cut alternatives to normal, healthy behavior. The 
appeal of mastery, the appeal of love, and the attitude of 
resignation are all appropriate and healthy ways of re¬ 
lating to others under certain conditions. It is only 
when one way of relating, or withdrawing from relationships, 
is adopted as the prevailing life style in every situation 
that it becomes a neurotic development. 

IT. PARANOIA AND RELIGION 

In Freud*s view, there is an inevitable conflict 
between civilization and man's search for happiness. Hap¬ 
piness, according to Freud, is equivalent to the release of 

2 9lbid ., p. 266 . 3 °Ibid.. p. 278 . 
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tension through the expression of the sexual and aggressive 

instincts. But the process of civilization requires that 

the expression of these instincts be curbed, or at least 

carefully controlled. Freud writes: 

... it is impossible to ignore the extent to which 
civilization is built up on renunciation of instinc¬ 
tual gratifications, the degree to which the existence 
of civilization pre-supposes the non-gratification 
(suppression, repression or something else?) of power¬ 
ful instinctual urgencies. This "cultural privation" 
dominates the whole field of social relations between 
human beings; we know already that it is the cause of 
the antagonism against which all civilization has to 
fight.31 

One of the most powerful forces in civilization, and 
the one which places the most restrictions on the expres¬ 
sion of man's instincts, is the influence of religion. 
Religion, according to Freud, is a mass delusion with cer¬ 
tain similarities to paranoid delusions, and the sooner its 
influence is removed from civilization the better will be 
man's hopes for happiness.3^ 

Freud raises the question of what lies behind civil¬ 
ization's antagonism to sexuality, and speculates that: 

Ve may find the clue in one of the so-called ideal 
standards of civilized society. It runs: "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as theyself." It is world-renowned, 
undoubtedly older than Christianity which parades it as 
its proudest profession, yet certainly not very old; in 


3^-Freud, 


Civilization and Its Discontents, p. 63 . 


32p r eud, Civilization and Its Discontents , p. 36 . 
See also Freud, The Future of an Illusion (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1953)* 
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historical times men still knew nothing of it. /H e 
describes his own reaction to this commandment as[7 • • • 
a feeling of astonishment, as at something unnatural. 
Why should we do this? What good is it to us? Above 
all, how can we do such a thing? How can it possibly 
be done? 


When I look more closely 1 find still further dif¬ 
ficulties. Not merely is this stranger on the whole 
not worthy of my love, but, to be honest, I must con¬ 
fess he has more claim to my hostility, even to my 
hatred. He does not seem to have the least trace of 
love for me, does not show me the slightest considera¬ 
tion. If it will do him any good, he has no hesitation 
in injuring me, never even asking himself whether the 
amount of advantage he gains by it bears any proportion 
to the amount of wrong done to me. 


If civilization requires such sacrifices, not only 
of sexuality but also of the aggressive tendencies of 
mankind, we can better understand why it should be so 
hard for men to feel happy in it. In actual fact primi¬ 
tive man was better off in this respect, for he knew 
nothing of any restrictions on his instincts. As a 
set-off against this, his prospects of enjoying his 
happiness for any length of time were very slight. 
Civilized man has exchanged some part of his chances 
of happiness for a measure of security. We will not 
forget, however, that in the primal family only the head 
of it enjoyed this instinctual freedom; the other mem¬ 
bers lived in slavish thraldom. • . .With regard to 
the primitive human types living at the present time, 
careful investigation has revealed that their instinc¬ 
tual life is by no means to be envied on account of its 
freedom; it is subject to restrictions of a different 
kind but perhaps even more rigorous than is that of 
modern civilized man.33 

Unfortunately, Freud presents no solution to this 
situation of conflict between the free expression of in¬ 
stincts (sexual and aggressive) and the forces of civiliza¬ 
tion. He acknowledges that civilization does have its 


33y r eud, Civilization and Its Discontents, pp. 81. 
83, 91-92. 
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advantage (security) and that even primitive man was and is 
subject to restrictions. 

In spite of these limitations of Freud's theories, 
however, the basic truth of what he says about the restric¬ 
tive force of civilization in general and religion in par¬ 
ticular still stands. The Judeo-Christian message of "You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself is universally under¬ 
stood to mean "you must restrict your aggressive impulses." 
In so-called Christian nations, such as the United States, 
the most blatant form of aggression, war, is justified on 
the grounds that it is undertaken in defense of our neigh¬ 
bors whom we love. Regarding the sexual instinct, at least 
since the time of Moses, religion has been on the side of 
restricting its expression also. The commandment "You shall 
not commit adultery," and other Old Testament and New Testa¬ 
ment prohibitions, have been combined to produce what is 
commonly regarded as the Christian ethic of sex which says, 
the only appropriate and right expression of the sexual 
instinct is sexual intercourse between a man and a woman 
who have been linked together in an indissoluble and mono¬ 
gamous bond by civil and/or religious authorities^ All 
other forms, whether homo— or hetero—erotic have been pro¬ 
hibited with varying degrees of strictness by all major 
Christian cultures. Even sexual intercourse within the 
bonds of marriage has sometimes been regarded with suspi¬ 
cion and has been hedged about with the qualification that 
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it must be only for the purpose of procreation, as though 
it were sinful that man should derive any enjoyment from it. 
This latter tendency is particularly evident in the Roman 
Catholic Church whose influence was so strong in the soci¬ 
ety in which Freud lived and worked. 

One result of this influence of religion toward the 
restriction of the aggressive and sexual instincts has been 
the repression of these instincts, and repression is the 
first step in the development of the paranoid trend. There¬ 
fore, it can be said that religion has substantially con¬ 
tributed to the development of paranoid feelings in our 
society. 

Furthermore, organized religion is bound to suffer 
from the paranoid feelings it has helped to produce. For 
man*s hostility toward his fellow man, which has been re¬ 
pressed, often expresses itself in the form of hostility 
toward God and toward the Church. Recently, for example, 
this writer received a call from a man who began to tell 
of the wrongs he had suffered at the hands of persons who 
"are members of your church," in a tone of voice and style 
of speech which clearly implied that 17 "of at least the 
church, was somehow responsible for their behavior and 
should do something to correct it. When asked about the 
identity of these persons, the caller admitted that it was 
"the /sic^ own son and daughter." The use of the article 
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"the” instead of the pronoun "my" appears to indicate that 
the caller had divorced himself from the responsibility of 
having brought such children into the world. 

When aggressive impulses are projected, that is, 
attributed to someone other than the subject himself, the 
Church again is often the recipient of the projection. The 
number of complaints that any pastor receives to the effect 
that "Nobody from the church ever calls on me except when 
they want money," and "That church is not friendly," are 
certain evidence of the repression-projection chain. Of 
course, as Freud pointed out, these projections often in¬ 
corporate a significant element of reality.3** Churches 
are frequently unfriendly, and visitation among the member¬ 
ship is neglected except at budget-raising time. 

God himself is also often the target for the pro¬ 
jective phase of the paranoid trend. This writer recently 
had occasion to counsel with a college student who was 
plagued with the fear of having committed an unpardonable 
sin. She is a girl of unusual knowledge of the Bible, and 
believes intellectually that all sins can be forgiven. So 
far as could be determined in the single interview, she 
has not actually done anything which she regards as sinful. 
However, in the course of the interview it became obvious 


3^Above, p. 83 . 
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that she has a great deal of hostility toward her mother, 
a hostility which is repressed behind much show of affec¬ 
tion. She has definite regressive tendencies, as illus¬ 
trated by her frequent references to "Mommy." In addition, 
it seems a likely conjecture that the repression and pro¬ 
jection of her hostility are exhibited in her fear of an 
angry, unforgiving God. 

Thus, we see that the message of religion, sum¬ 
marized in the commandments "You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself," and "You shall not commit adultery," has 
contributed significantly to the development of the para¬ 
noid trend in modern civilization. At the same time, the 
cause of religion has suffered from the repression and pro¬ 
jection of the sexual and aggressive instincts which its 
own message has encouraged. 

V. RESULTS OF THE. SURVEY 

For this study, the hypothesis was advanced that 
scores of the men in the non-participant group on the Pa 
scale of the MMPI and on the L scale of the IPAT Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire would be significantly higher than 
scores ofthe men in the participant group. 

Scores on the Pa scale showed a mean of 58*79 for 
the participant group, and 5^*52 for the non-participant 
group. Median scores for the two groups were 58 and 5**» 
respectively. In the participant group, the scores ranged 
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from a low of 45 to a high of 76 , with a range of 38 to 73 


in the non-participant group. A breakdown of the scores 
into three groups of high (70 or above), moderate ( 51 - 69 ), 
and low (50 or below) shows the following statistics: 

Participants Non-participants 


High 

Moderate 

Low 

Total 


5 (17.2%) 
16 (55.2%) 
8 ( 27 . 6 %) 
29 (100$) 


2 ( 8 . 7 %) 

10 ( 1 * 3 . 5 %) 

11 ( 1 * 7 . 8 %) 
23 (100%) 


A corresponding table of score distributions on the 
L scale of the IPAT questionnaire is as follows, with high 
scores representing 8 or above, moderate scores, 4-7, and 
low scores, 0-3: 



Participants 

Non-participant; 

High 

11 ( 38 . 0 $) 

4 (17.4%) 

Moderate 

13 (44.8%) 

16 ( 69 . 6 %) 

Low 

5 (17.2%) 

3 (13.0%) 

Total 

29 (100%) 

23 (100%) 


Mean scores for the L scale were 6.38 for the participant 
group and 5*65 for the non-participant group. 

These results contradict, rather than confirm the 
Hypothesis. On both scales, the mean and median scores and 
the distribution of scores indicate a higher level of para¬ 
noid feelings in the participant group than in the non¬ 
participant group. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I. THE TESTS AND THE TESTING PROCEDURE 

The original intention in this study was to select 
two or more well-known psychological tests of the non- 
projective type which would measure the same personality 
factors, in order that the results of the different tests 
might be compared and used to validate one another. How¬ 
ever, it was not possible to find two such tests which were 
designed to measure the personality factors which were 
relevant to this study. The selection of the MMPI and the 
IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire was a compromise solution 
which did not prove to be altogether satisfactory. 

From information available at the time the selection 
of tests was being made, it was inferred that the IPAT 
Anxiety Scale Questionnaire could be used for the measure¬ 
ment of guilt-proneness and the paranoid trend. This in¬ 
ference later proved to be incorrect. Although it includes 
scales with the labels of "Suspiciousness or Paranoid In¬ 
security" and "Guilt Proneness," the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire is actually designed to serve only as general 
measure of total anxiety. As the test authors point out, 
the "part scores are not meant to stand finally by them¬ 
selves in interpretation. ... They are too brief and 
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unreliable for this."^- The brevity and intended use of 
this test made it of somewhat questionable value in this 
project. Therefore, no further reference will be made to 
it. 

The MMPI, on the other hand, suffers from the defi¬ 
ciency of being too lengthy for men who have a low reading 
level, as many of the men in the survey did. In addition, 
many men in the group found the negative wording of some 
of the statements confusing, so that a "False** response has 
the effect of becoming a "True** response. 

The lack of a scale designed for the measurement of 
guilt feelings is another serious deficiency of the MMPI 
in relation to this study. This deficiency made necessary 
the use of **Lowe*s guilt scale," which was reasonably satis¬ 
factory except that the conversion of raw scores to "T^ 
scores had to be done entirely on the basis of the survey 
sample, rather than on the basis of a more general popula¬ 
tion sample. 

As the above comments imply, this project pointed up 
some of the difficulties of using non-projective tests in 
such a study. This study also emphasized the desirability 
of personal interviews to supplement the non-projective 
tests. While the personal interview method is much more 


^-Raymond B. Cattell and Ivan H. Scheier, Handbook 
for the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire (Champaign, Ills 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 1963)* p. 16. 
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time consuming than non-projective testing in groups, it is 
also definitely more rewarding. 

The testing procedure itself seemed the best that 
could be done under the circumstances. However, the volun¬ 
tary nature of participation in the survey had definite 
effects upon the results, not all of which were desirable. 
The most undesirable effect was that the distinction be¬ 
tween the two groups (religious program participants and 
non-participants) became considerably blurred. The clearer 
distinction was between those who were willing to cooper¬ 
ate with the survey and those who were not. Although test 
results did show differences between the participant and 
non-participant groups on the Lg, Mf, and Pa scales, these 
differences were not so great as to be unquestionably sig¬ 
nificant. A composite MMPI profile for the two groups 
shows this over-all lack of distinguishing characteristics. 
This lack of differentiation between the two groups is also 
reflected in responses to the "Study of Religious Habits" 
and in the personal interviews conducted, both of which 
reveal that many of the men who do not attend the religious 
services have no particular hostility, bitterness, or sus¬ 
picion toward the Church, religion, God, etc. Of the eight 
men in the non-participant group who were interviewed in¬ 
dividually, reasons for non-participation were as followss 
(1) S—2 says that he has begun to doubt God*s existence 
since being in prison. He feels that he is here at least 
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partly because of racial prejudice, and if God existed, He 
would not permit such an injustice. His prayers have not 
been answered. (2) P-3 describes himself as an atheist. 

He prayed hard for one year for his mother*s health, but 
she did not get any better. He cannot see that religion 
has ever been of any benefit to him. (3) B-9 does not at¬ 
tend services because he feels that the chaplain is just 
preaching for money, like other preachers he has known. 

He quit going to church because preachers began passing the 
"election plate" around four or five times. (4) C-4 at¬ 
tended religious services while in prison in Texas. He 
could not or would not give any real reason for his lack 
of attendance here. He feels that the Church is valuable 
because "it gives people a better understanding." He ex¬ 
pressed an interest in getting information concerning a 
Bible course he could take by correspondence. (5) B-6 
attended services regularly as a boy, as an adult outside 
of prison, and while in San Quentin prison. He gave no 
particular reason for not attending here, except that he 
likes to spend Sunday morning reading and expects to be 
going to canqa soon. (6) A-5 is the son of a minister. He 
stopped attending church while in another prison because 
he felt that the chaplain only wanted to tell the men how 
bad they had been. He does not attend services here be¬ 
cause he has a visit from his wife at the same hour. How— 
te has attended some Yokefellow meetings since his 
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name vas selected as a "non-participant." (7) T-l feels 
that most church members and ministers are hypocrites who 
"don’t practice what they preach." Since his name was 
selected as "non-participant," he has attended several 
Yokefellow meetings and says that he gets a lot from them. 
(8) G-6 is not attending services here because "I am not 

a Christian," by which he means that he has not repented 
of the crimes he has committed. He does not plan to repent 
while he is in prison because of fear of derision by fellow 
inmates. "I have my own belief in God, but I’m not going 
to talk about it here." 

Another limitation of the survey is the ignoring of 
racial factors. Had they been taken into account, it is 
possible that the survey results would have been different 
in significant ways. One Negro, for example, stated his 
belief that "more men of that culture" would attend reli¬ 
gious services if the chaplain would occasionally invite a 
Negro minister to lead the Sunday worship service. 

Everything which follows should be read in the light 
of these comments concerning the limitations of the survey. 

II. THE HYPOTHESES AND THE RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

This study was based on six hypotheses concerning 
the religious habits and attitudes of the inmates in the 
Southern Conservation Center, and the relationship of those 
habits and attitudes to certain personality factors. These 
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hypotheses are repeated here with, a summary of the results 
of the survey. 


Hypothesis 


Survey Results 


1• The group of inmates who parti- Hypothesis contra- 
cipate in the religious program of dieted, 
the institution is composed of men 
who attended Sunday School as chil¬ 
dren more consistently than the 
group of inmates who do not parti¬ 
cipate in the religious program, as 
indicated by responses to the ques¬ 
tionnaire "A Study of Religious 
Habits« M 


2. The group of inmates who parti- Hypothesis confirmed. 

pate in the religious program of 

the institution is composed of men 

who have attended church services 

as adults more consistently than 

the men who do not participate in 

the institutional religious program 

as indicated by responses to the 

questionnaire "A Study of Religious 

Habits." 


3. Among the inmates who do not Hypothesis neither 

participate in the religious pro- confirmed nor con- 
gram there will be more suspicion tradicted. 

and distrust toward the Church as 
they have known it outside the 
institution than among those who 
do participate in the institution¬ 
al religious program, as indicated 
by responses to the questionnaire, 

"A Study of Religious Habits." 

4. Inmates who participate in the Hypothesis neither 

religious program of the institu- confirmed nor 
tion will register significantly contradicted, 

higher scores on the Lg scale of 

the MMPI and on the 0 scale of the 
IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire 
than those inmates who do not 
participate in the religious pro¬ 
gram. '' 
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5* Inmates who participate in the Hypothesis confirmed. 

religions program of the institution 

will register significantly higher 

scores on the masculinity-femininity 

(Mf) scale of the MMPI than those 

inmates who do not participate in the 

religious program 


6. Inmates who do not participate Hypothesis contra- 

in the religious program of the dieted. 

institution will score significantly 

higher on the paranoia (Pa) scale of 

the MMPI and on the “protension of 

paranoid trend" (L) scale of the 

IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire 

than inmates who do participate in 

the religious program. 


III. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SURVEY WITH 
RELATION TO SCORES ON INDIVIDUAL TEST SCALES 

The results of the survey concerning the first three 
hypotheses indicate that present participation in the in¬ 
stitutional religious program is in inverse proportion to 
childhood Sunday School attendance; in direct proportion 
to adulthood attendance at religious services outside the 
institution; and bears no clear relationship to attitudes 
toward the Church as the inmates have known it outside the 
institution. It should be understood that these comments 
apply to the two groups of inmates. In individual cases, 
they may or may not be applicable. Among the non-partici¬ 
pant inmates interviewed privately, for example, two in¬ 
dicated that their present lack of participation was re¬ 
lated to their rebellion against strict childhood religious 
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training, which would confirm the truth of the statement 
that present participation is in inverse proportion to 
childhood Sunday School attendance. Another, however, 
indicated strongly that his lack of attendance is definite¬ 
ly related to his suspicion and distrust of ministers he 
has known outside the institution, thereby contradicting 
the statement that present participation bears no clear 
relationship to attitudes toward the Church outside the 
institution. 

Guilt . The reading and research done for this pro¬ 
ject emphasize the fact that the experience of guilt is 
one of the fundamental characteristics of human life and 
that the ability to have this experience is one important 
element which distinguishes mankind from other forms of 
animal life. Because of this basic importance of guilt in 
human life, it is a subject which has been and continues 
to be of vital interest to religion. Much of religion*s 
interest in this subject has been centered on objective 
guilt—i.e., the alienation from God which exists because 
of man's sin. The chief interest of this study, however, 
has been on subjective guilt—i.e., man's capacity for and 
tendency toward self-judgment. 

Guilt feelings are closely associated with childhood 
experiences, especially with parental scolding. Guilt is 
also interwoven with the emotions of fear, anxiety, and 
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hostility. Subjective guilt may be either healthy or un¬ 
healthy, depending on whether it is related to events of 
the present or the past, whether it is amenable to allevi¬ 
ation or is chronic, and whether it serves as a spur to 
creative activity or acts as a deterrent to such activity. 

A central theme in both Jewish and Christian worship 
has been the alleviation of both objective and subjective 
guilt. Through ceremonies and other means, both religions 
have sought to effect the reconciliation of man to God and 
to convince the worshipper of the reality of such recon¬ 
ciliation. 

The results of the survey indicated that the differ¬ 
ence between the participant and non-participant groups 
in relation to the guilt factor was that the non-partici¬ 
pants had a greater tendency to score either high or low 
on the scales measuring this factor, whereas the partici¬ 
pants registered more moderate scores. This would suggest 
that one answer to the question of why men do not partici¬ 
pate in the religious program is that some do not feel 
guilty enough, and others feel too guilty. Those who do 
not feel "guilty enough" do not experience the anxiety 
and tension which brings many people to seek relief in 
religion. Those who feel "too guilty," at least in some 
cases, have been led to associate religion primarily with 
condemnation and now have no desire for additional exposure 
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to that type of religious orientation. 

The proper understanding and acceptance of the 
Christian message could very well have a moderating in¬ 
fluence on a person*s guilt feelings. The Christian is 
aware that his guilt feelings are at times appropriate in 
the sense that his self-judgment corresponds to God's judg¬ 
ment of him, and are healthy in the sense that they provide 
a stimulus to more constructive and creative living. This 
kind of guilt, the Church must be interested in increasing. 

The great danger is that the Christian message may 
be proclaimed and understood in such a way as to increase 
unhealthy, neurotic guilt. This occurs whenever the hearer 
is made to feel responsible for things over which he has 
no control and/or trapped in a situation which cannot be 
changed. 

It appears from this study that guilt is a major 
problem for many men, both in the participant and non¬ 
participant groups, as it has been for mankind throughout 
the centuries. Communicating the Christian answer to this 
problem is one of the most vital functions of the Church 
and of its pastors and chaplains. 

Masculinity-femininity . The imbalance between the 
numbers of men and women attracted to the Protestant 
churches of America is at least partly a reflection of the 
basic psychological differences between men and women. 
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"Femininity," however, is not the exclusive possession of 
women* Traits commonly regarded as most characteristically 
feminine—sensitivity, idealism, gentleness—are present 
also in men, although they are often suppressed and thus 
not easily apparent. These "feminine" traits are projected 
in various ways into religious symbolism* The most common 
form of this projection in Protestantism is seen in the 
tendency toward making Jesus an effeminate figure. 

The "feminized" Jesus has a stronger appeal to women 
than to men, an appeal which may resemble a platonic love 
relationship. Perhaps his appeal is stronger for those in 
whom the feminine traits are more prominent than for those 
who have suppressed these traits more severely. 

While Christian belief, art, and literature have 
often tended to make an effeminate figure of Jesus, he in 
fact was a man who exhibited clearly the masculine traits 
of strength and logic as well as the feminine traits of 
feeling, intuition, patience, and gentleness. A part of 
the task of the Christian Church today is to hold up this 
example of Jesus the man— the whole man—for all men to see 
and to follow in their own style of life. 

Paranoia. Two of the hypotheses used as the basis 
for this study dealt with the subject of paranoia. It was 
hypothesized that men in the non-participant group would 
show a higher level of suspicion and distrust toward the 
Church than men in the participant group. This hypothesis 
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was neither confirmed nor contradicted by the survey re¬ 
sults. It was also hypothesized that men in the non-parti¬ 
cipant group would show a higher level of paranoid feelings, 
as measured by the Pa scale of the MMPI than men in the 
participant group. This hypothesis was contradicted by the 
survey results. 

Two explanations for these results seem possible. 

If, as has been suggested, the message of religion con¬ 
tributes to the development of the paranoid trend, then it 
might be expected that men who have heard this message more 
often and have accepted it would show stronger paranoid 
tendencies than men who have either not heard the message 
or have rejected it. The results of the survey showed that 
men in the participant group were slightly less likely to 
have had religious training as children, but more likely to 
have attended church as adults than men in the non—partici¬ 
pant group. Thus, it may be conjectured that this longer 
and more mature acquaintance with the religious message has 
actually contributed to a higher level of paranoid feelings 
in the participant group. 

The second possible explanation is that the men who 
do not participate in the religious program and who have a 
high level of paranoid feelings refused to cooperate in the 
survey. In the inmate culture of the institution there is 
naturally a strong suspicion of and resentment toward any 
authority figure. As Chaplain Matthias worded it, it's a 
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case of "us JjLnma.te£T versus them ^society in general, and 
authority figures in particular^*" Although most of the 
men who refused to cooperate in the survey gave no reason 
for their refusal, their suspicion and distrust were ob¬ 
vious and were verbalized by at least two men, one of whom 
proclaimed that his confidence had been violated when he 
had participated in a similar project. 

Of the 65 men who do not participate in the reli¬ 
gious program and whose names were selected for this sur¬ 
vey, 4l refused to cooperate with the survey process, 
either by failing to answer their ducat list or by excusing 
themselves frcm the room after the project had been ex¬ 
plained to them. Of the 65 men who do participate in the 
religious program, there were 29 such refusals to cooperate. 
What the result would have been if the cooperation of all 
130 men had been secured through compulsion or in some 
other way, can only be a matter of speculation. Scores on 
the Pa scale, however, would almost certainly have been 
higher in the non-participant group, and perhaps in the 
participant group as well. 

These two conjectural explanations of the results 
of the survey concerning the factor of the paranoid trend 
are paradoxical if not contradictory. On the one hand, it 
has been said that religious training and influence may 
well contribute to the development of the paranoid trend, 
and thus it might be expected that men with a high degree 
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of exposure to religion would develop this trend in greater 
intensity than men with less exposure to religion. On the 
other hand, it has been said that men who have a strong 
paranoid trend in their personality structures would logi¬ 
cally be expected to be suspicious of all authority figures 
including God himself and all representatives of the Church, 
and thus would not be likely to participate in the insti¬ 
tutional religious program. At the time the hypotheses for 
this study were formulated, more consideration was given to 
the second of these two explanations than to the first, and 
thus the hypothesis was that the non-participants would 
show a higher level of paranoid feelings than the partici¬ 
pants. Results of the survey indicated, however, that so 
far as the survey group is concerned the first explanation 
has a greater claim to validity than the second. What the 
results would have been if cooperation in the project had 
been compulsory can, unfortunately, never be known. 

IV. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SURVEY WITH RELATION TO 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE PERSONALITY FACTORS 

Guilt and masculinity-femininity . A summary of the 
test scores on the Lg and the Mf scales is presented below. 
The "T" scores on each scale are divided into three groups: 
high (H), 70 or above; moderate (M), 51-69; and low (L), 

50 or below. 
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L g _M£ 

H H 
H M 
H L 
M H 
M M 
M L 
L H 
L M 
L L 


Participants Non-participants .Total 


2 

0 

5 

9 

3 

2 

3 

1 


1 

7 

o 

l 

3 

5 

o 

5 

l 


3 

11 

0 

6 

12 

8 

2 

8 

2 


It can be seen from this chart that there is some 
correlation between the scores on these two scales. Of the 
fourteen men who scored in the high range on the Lg scale, 
all fourteen scored either in the high or moderate range 
on the Mf scale. Of the twelve men who scored in the low 
range on the Lg scale, ten scored either in the low or 
moderate range on the Mf scale. Only two men scored in the 
low range on one scale and in the high range on the other. 
These results lead to the conjecture that one component of 
"femininity" as measured by the MMPI Mf scale is the guilt 
factor, as measured by the Lg scale. The two scales have 
three items in common, which, when answered in the same 
way, increase the scale scores. They are statements 217 
with a "True" response; 264 with a "False" response; and 
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297 with a "True” response. Item 282 appears on both 
scales, being registered on the Lg scale vhen a "False" 
response is given and on the Mf scale when a "True" response 
is given. 

The conjecture that guilt is a significant factor in 
"femininity" as measured by the Mf scale is obviously based 
on too few facts to be decisively supported. Much more 
research would need to be done before any such conclusion 
could be stoutly defended. That guilt and femininity are 
related, however, appears to be a reasonable assumption. 
Jung, for example, lists as a mark of femininity "a very 
sensitive feeling life."^ Obviously sensitivity to the 
implications of one's actions is essential to the develop¬ 
ment of guilt feelings. The tough "he-man" who rides 
rough-shod over the rights and feelings of other people in 
his struggle for achievement is not likely to have a high 
level of guilt feelings. 

Guilt and Paranoia . The following chart shows the 
relationships between scores recorded by the survey sub¬ 
jects on the Lg and Pa scales. Grouping into high, moder¬ 
ate, and low scores is the same as in the preceding chart. 


Carl G. Jung, "Two Essays on Analytical Psychology," 
in his Collected Works . VII, 203. 
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Lg 

Pa 

Participants 

Non-participant s 

Total 

H 

H 

5 

2 

7 

H 

M 

1 

5 

6 

H 

L 

0 

l 

1 

M 

H 

0 

0 

0 

M 

M 

13 

2 

15 

M 

L 

4 

7 

11 

L 

H 

0 

0 

0 

L 

M 

5 

3 

8 

L 

L 

1 

3 

4 


This chart reveals the tendency of the subjects to 
score in the same range on these two scales* This is es¬ 
pecially true of the participants who scored high on the 
Lg scale. Of the six participants who did so, five also 
registered high scores on the Pa scale. Only one subject 
who scored in the high range on the Lg scale scored in the 
low range on the Pa scale, and none who scored lew on the 
Lg scale scored high on the Pa. 

Three items are included on both the Lg and Pa 
scales. In each case, a "True" response is scored on each 
scale. The items are numbers 202, 314, and 317. 

The common link between guilt and paranoia appears 
to be the factor of hostility or aggressiveness. To the 
extent that hostility is turned inward against oneself, 
guilt feelings result. To the extent that it is repressed 
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and projected onto others, paranoia results. One possi¬ 
bility is that a person may choose either the solution of 
guilt or the solution of paranoia for coping with his 
hostility. The survey results indicate, however, that 
most of the subjects tended to use both alternatives in 
approximately equal proportions. It appears that this 
pattern is a more healthy one than the alternative of 
choosing one or the other solution exclusively. It is che 
psychotic, or at least the severely neurotic, person who 
settles exclusively on one solution. 

Masculinity-femininity and paranoia . The following 
chart gives a comparison of the test scores on the Mf and 
Pa scales. The high, moderate, and low groupings apply as 
in the preceding charts. 


Mf 

Pa 

Participants 

Non-participants 

Total 

H 

H 

1 

0 

1 

H 

M 

7 

2 

9 

H 

L 

1 

0 

1 

M 

H 

4 

2 

6 

M 

M 

10 

7 

17 

M 

L 

2 

6 

8 

L 

H 

0 

0 

0 

L 

M 

2 

1 

3 

L 

L 

2 

5 

7 
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Once again, we see a tendency of the survey subjects 
to register scores in the same general range on the two 
scales, especially in this case, where the scores are in 
the low category. The only item common to the two scales 
is statement number 299* to which a "True" response is 
registered on each scale. 

Just as sensitivity appears to be a common link be¬ 
tween guilt and masculinity-femininity, so it appears to be 
a common factor linking paranoia and masculinity-femininity. 
One of the most obvious and frequent manifestations of the 
paranoid trend is an undue sensitivity to the opinions and 
words of others about oneself. This sensitivity is also 
characteristic of femininity. 

As mentioned previously, two researchers "divided 
the items ^on the Mf seal ej into clusters dealing with ego 
sensitivity, sexual identification, altruism, endorsement 
of culturally feminine occupations, and denial of cultural¬ 
ly masculine occupations."3 Unfortunately, the divisions 
made by these researchers have not been published in any 
available form. However, statements 262, 264, 278, and 299 
from the Mf scale definitely appear to be indicative of 
ego sensitivity. On these four items, there is a marked 
difference in the scores of the participant and the 

3]}ahlstrom and Velsh, An MMPI Handbook, pp. 63-64. 
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non-participant groups, as indicated in the following 
table* 
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Non-parti- 

Participants cipants 


262. 

8 

(27.6$) 

264. 

18 

(62.7#) 

278. 

2 

(6.9*) 

299. 

12 

(41.4*) 

Totals 

4o 

(34.5*) 


2 (8*7$) /Number of "F" Responses^ 
9 (39*1$) ^Number of "F" Responses^ 
9 (39.1*) ^Number of n T" Responses^ 
4 (17* 4$) /Number of "T" Responses^ 
24 ( 26 . 1 *) 


lhe participant group scored much higher on each item ex¬ 
cept number 278, on which the imbalance shifted drastically 
in the other direction. 

From what has been said thus far, it appears that 
it would be useful to have scales on the MMPI or other 
tests especially for measuring the factors of hostility 
and sensitivity either in place of or in addition to the 
Lg, Mf, and Pa scales. The sensitivity scale would in¬ 
clude such components as worry about other*s opinion of 
oneself, anxiety about the morality of one's actions, and 
an awareness of one's own emotions and the emotions of 
others. That hostility and such sensitivity are closely 
related seems a reasonable assumption. It is the person 
who is sensitive to the real or imagined slights and wrongs 
done to him who grows hostile and "carries a chip on his 
shoulder." His hostility in turn gives rise to more oc¬ 
casions for being hurt. Insofar as it has been possible 
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to measure these factors of hostility and sensitivity in 
connection with this study, it appears that the religious 
program participants have a higher level of both components 
than the non-participants. It may be that it is an attempt 
to escape from this self-destructive cycle of hostility- 
sensitivity which leads some people to religion. It would 
be a worth while project to test this conjecture through 
the use of scales designed for the measurement of these 
two interrelated personality factors and through intensive 
personal interviews. 

V. THE TEST SCORES AND THE DENOMINATIONAL 
BACKGROUND OF THE SURVEY SUBJECTS 


The following table indicates the denominational 
affiliation of the survey subjects, as given in response 
to item number 31 of the "Study of Religious Habits"ques¬ 
tionnaire. 


Non-parti- 

Participants cipants Total 


Baptist 6 
Pentecostal 5 
Methodist 4 
Protestant 2 
Catholic 2 
None 2 
Unitarian 2 
Interdenominational 1 
Self-Realization 

Fellowship 1 
Orthodox Islam 1 
Disciples of Christ 1 
Four-Square 0 
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Non-parti- 



Participants 

cipants 

Total 

Religious Science 

0 

1 

1 

Church of God in 

Christ 0 

1 

1 

No response 

2 

3 

5 

The following table 

indicates the mean 

1 scale scores for men 

in the three denominational groups which include 

five men 

or more. 





hS. 

Mf 

Pa 

Baptist 

59.1 

56.5 

5^.3 

Pentecostal 65 

58.7 

57.4 

Methodist 

56.7 

61.8 

53.2 


These scores Indicate that the level of guilt and paranoia 
is highest among men of the Pentecostal group and lowest 
among the Methodist group, whereas, the Methodist group 
scored the highest on the Mf scale and the Baptist group 
the lowest. Although the numbers of men involved are too 
small to justify sweeping generalizations, these results 
do tend to confirm a suspicion that the more conservative 
or fundamentalistic religious orientation of the Pentecostal 
and Baptist groups would be accompanied by a higher level 
of guilt and paranoid feelings than would be found in the 
more liberal approach of the Methodist orientation. The 
key factor which would contribute to such a difference is 
repression. As is well known, the more conservative or 
fundamentalist groups lay heavy accent on the sinfulness of 
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such things as use of alcohol) dancing, card playing, and 
going to the movies* That this rigid moralistic approach 
to religion increases the level of guilt and encourages 
the repression-projection cycle which constitutes paranoia 
can hardly be doubted. The extent to which guilt and 
paranoia are related to particular denominational orienta¬ 
tions could be determined only by more extensive and in¬ 
tensive personal interviews than were conducted in connec¬ 
tion with this study. 

This study has pointed up the need for the Church 
to communicate the Gospel in a way which makes it truly the 
Good News of God*s eager desire to reconcile man unto Him¬ 
self, rather than the "bad news" of a rigid moralism which 
reinforces and strengthens feelings of guilt and hostility, 
and which encourages the repression of one's deepest and 
most basic human drives. An exploration of the content and 
communication of this Gospel, however, is beyond the scope 
of the present study. 
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A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS HABITS 


This questionnaire is a part of* a survey concerning the 
religious program of the Southern Conservation Center. 

The answers you give will be very helpful in this study. 
Please express your honest opinion on each statement by 
checking the ’’Yes" or "No" column. If you cannot give a 
"yes" or "no 1 ' answer, please check the "1” column. If you 
do not attend any of the religious programs in the institu¬ 
tion, do not answer the questions marked by an asterisk (*), 
The religious programs included in this study are the 
Sunday chapel service, Yokefellows, Bible Study Group, and 
Teen-Challenge. 

NONE OF THIS INFORMATION WILL GO INTO YOUR PRISON RECORDS 


1 . 


2 . 

* 3 . 

4. 


*5. 


6 . 


*7. 

8 . 


9. 


As a boy, I attended Sunday School or other 
religious services regularly (twice a month 
or more)• 

I have known at least one preacher who was 
a real "man of God. w 

I go to religious services to learn how to 
be a better person. 

I believe that God cares about me person¬ 
ally. 

The main thing I like about a church 
service is hearing a good sermon. 

Preachers and other church people have 
almost always been kind and friendly 
toward me. 

I go to religious services because it 
makes me feel better inside. 

In the year before I came to prison, I 
attended religious services regularly 
(twice a month or more). 

Preachers and other church people I 
have known have been mainly interested 
in getting something from me, such as 
money. 


Yes' 

HcT 

? 
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10. I believe that God is a “Higher Power" 
but is not personally interested in 
individual people. 

*11. I like to go to religious services to 
meet my friends. 

12. More than once, preachers or other 
church people have given me or my 
family a raw deal. 

13. Generally speaking, churches are 
worth while organizations. 

14. I attend the Sunday afternoon Bible 
study group regularly (twice a month 
or more). 

15• The Protestant religious programs of 
the Southern Conservation Center in¬ 
dicate a real interest in the welfare 
of the inmates. 

4.6. One reason I go to religious services 
is that other people expect me to. 

17. I attend the Sunday morning chapel 
services regularly (twice a month 
or more). 

18. Religion makes a big difference in 
the lives of some people I know. 

*19• I go to religious services to worship 
God and pray. 

20. I attend the Yokefellow meetings 
regularly (twice a month or more). 

21 . The world would be just as good a 
place (or better) if there were no 
churches. 

22 . I have attended religious services 
regularly most of my life, and 
probably always will. 

23* Attending religious services has 
helped me a great deal in life. 


Yea 

No 

? 
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2k, 

*5. 

26. 


I attend the Teen-Challenge meetings 
regularly (twice a month or more). 

I go to religious services because 
I know that God wants me to. 

When X get out of prison, I expect 
to attend religious services regularly 


Yes 

No 

? 











*27 . If I had to choose only one of the religious programs 
of the institution, I would chooses Yokefellow s ; 

Sunday morning chape l ; Teen-Challeng e ; Bible 
stud y . 

28. Name (Please print, last name first) 


29. "A" or "B w Numbe r . Ag e . 

30. Date entered Southern Conservation Center (Month & 

Year)_. 


31* Denomination preference (circle one): None; Baptist; 
Methodist; Four-Square; Pentecostal; Other (specify); 


Please add any comments you would like to make concerning 
the Protestant religious program of the Southern Conserva¬ 
tion Center. Use the back of this page if needed. 
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MMPI STATEMENTS COMPRISING THE SCALES 
USED IN THIS STUDY 


J_A **T " or "F" following each number indicates whether a 


"True' 

" or 

a "False 1 * 

response 

is scored 

on the scaled 

The Lr 

Scale 

The Mf 

Scale 

The Pa Sea! 

2 . 

F 

530. 

T 

1 . 

F 

221 . 

F 

16. T 

3. 

F 

543. 

T 

4. 

T 

223. 

F 

24. T 

15. 

T 

555. 

T 

19. 

F 

226 . 

T 

27. T 

27. 

T 

565. 

T 

25. 

T 

229. 

F 

35. T 

61 . 

T 



26 . 

F 

231 . 

T 

93. F 

84. 

T 



28. 

F 

239. 

T 

107. F 

88 . 

T 



69. 

T 

249. 

F 

109. F 

94. 

T 



70. 

T 

254. 

F 

110. T 

102 . 

T 



74. 

T 

260 . 

F 

111. F 

106 . 

T 



77. 

T 

261 . 

T 

117. F 

129. 

T 



78. 

T 

262 . 

F 

121. T 

138. 

T 



79. 

F 

264. 

F 

123. T 

152. 

F 



80. 

F 

278 . 

T 

124. F 

170. 

T 



81. 

F 

280. 

F 

127. T 

202 . 

T 



87. 

T 

282. 

T 

151. T 

206 . 

T 



89. 

F 

283. 

F 

157. T 

209. 

T 



92. 

T 

295. 

T 

158. T 

217. 

T 



99. 

F 

297. 

T 

202. T 

232 . 

T 



112 . 

F 

299. 

T 

268. F 

264. 

F 



115. 

F 

300 . 

F 

275. T 

282. 

F 



116 . 

F 



281. F 

297. 

T 



117. 

F 



284. T 

314. 

T 



120 . 

F 



291. T 

317. 

T 



126 . 

T 



293. T 

339. 

T 



132. 

T 



294. F 

354. 

T 



133. 

F 



299. T 

358. 

T 



134. 

T 



305. T 

363. 

T 



140. 

T 



313. F 

382 . 

T 



144. 

F 



314. T 

384. 

T 



149. 

T 



316. F 

388 . 

T 



176 . 

F 



317. T 

411. 

T 



179. 

T 



319. F 

413. 

T 



187. 

T 



326. T 

418. 

T 



198. 

F 



327. F 

458. 

T 



203. 

T 



338. T 

468. 

T 



204. 

T 



341. T 

480. 

T 



213. 

F 



347. F 

510 . 

T 



214. 

F 



348. F 

517. 

T 



217. 

T 



364. T 

518. 

T 



219. 

F 



365. T 
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RESPONSES TO "A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS HABITS" 
Participant Group 
Non-participant Group 

SCORES ON MMPI SCALES L g, Mf AND Pa 
Participant Group 
Non-participant Group 

A COMPOSITE MMPI PROFILE 
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Statement Number 


Number of Men Responding 
Yes No ? 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26 . 


23 

26 

19 

26 

15 

26 

21 

10 

4 

4 
8 
0 

26 

5 
23 

1 

21 

27 

22 

19 

2 

15 

21 

4 

15 

26 


6 

1 

8 

1 

10 

3 

5 
18 
24 

23 
19 
29 

2 

22 

2 

27 

6 

1 

4 
8 

24 
14 

2 

25 
8 
1 


0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

o 

1 
0 

2 
2 
3 
0 
6 
0 

5 
1 
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RESPONSES OF THE NON-PARTICIPANT GROUP TO 
"A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS HABITS" 


Statement Number 

Number of Hen Responding 
Yes No ? 

1. 

22 

1 

0 

2. 

15 

4 

4 

4. 

17 

3 

3 

6. 

22 

0 

1 

8. 

5 

17 

1 

9. 

2 

21 

0 

10. 

2 

18 

2 

12. 

2 

21 

0 

13. 

21 

0 

2 

14. 

0 

22 

1 

15. 

11 

2 

8 

17. 

3 

20 

0 

18. 

21 

0 

2 

20. 

0 

21 

1 

21. 

1 

18 

4 

22. 

7 

16 

0 

23. 

11 

9 

3 

24. 

0 

23 

0 

26 . 

10 

3 

7 
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MMPI "T" SCORES FOR MEN IN 
THE PARTICIPANT GROUP 


MMPI Scales 


Inmate 

Denomination 

Lg 

Mf 

Pa 

A1 

Protestant 

68 

51 

53 

A2 

Pentecostal 

42 

4l 

53 

A3 

Pentecostal 

81 

71 

50 

B1 

Baptist 

71 

63 

76 

B2 

(Not answered) 

52 

65 

65 

B3 

(Not answered) 

86 

53 

73 

Cl 

Baptist 

60 

53 

56 

C2 

Baptist 

52 

55 

50 

C3 

None 

47 

73 

65 

D1 

Catholic 

63 

49 

50 

El 

Methodist 

76 

57 

70 

FI 

Pentecostal 

6o 

49 

50 

G1 

Methodist 

49 

69 

59 

G2 

Methodist 

54 

82 

50 

G3 

Interdenominational 

68 

73 

56 

g4 

Pentecostal 

44 

61 

52 

G5 

Self-Realization 





Fellowship 

60 

71 

56 

HI 

Orthodox Islam 

49 

63 

45 

H2 

Protestant 

84 

59 

73 

LI 

Disciples of Christ 

44 

65 

59 

L2 

Unitarian 

60 

65 

56 

L3 

Methodist 

54 

53 

59 

Ml 

Baptist 

58 

53 

50 

PI 

Catholic 

56 

67 

65 

P2 

Baptist 

79 

74 

76 

R1 

None 

54 

76 

67 

R2 

Baptist 

54 

47 

50 

R3 

Pentecostal 

63 

63 

62 

Si 

Unitarian 

68 

78 

59 
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MMPI "T" SCORES FOR MEN IN THE 
NON-PARTICIPANT GROUP 


MMPI Scales 


Inmate 

Denomination 

Lg 

Mf 

Pa 

A4 

Baptist 

54 

78 

59 

A5 

Methodist 

60 

63 

38 

B4 

Baptist 

39 

63 

44 

B5 

(Not answered) 

76 

55 

67 

B6 

Baptist 

4 7 

59 

67 

B 7 

Baptist 

76 

63 

67 

B8 

Four-Square 

52 

49 

56 

B9 

Pentacostal 

89 

63 

65 

C4 

Baptist 

65 

4l 

47 

D2 

Protestant 

65 

47 

47 

G6 

Pentecostal 

76 

63 

70 

J1 

Baptist 

37 

53 

59 

J2 

Methodist 

47 

4 7 

43 

J3 

Baptist 

54 

45 

47 

K1 

Baptist 

63 

49 

47 

M2 

None 

49 

59 

4l 

M3 

(Not answered) 

86 

69 

73 

P3 

Relgs. Science 

54 

69 

50 

R3 

Baptist 

76 

71 

65 

S2 

Church of God 





in Christ 

84 

58 

58 

T1 

None 

47 

53 

59 

W1 

Baptist 

71 

55 

44 

W2 

Baptist 

52 

55 

4l 
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